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THE CABBAGE, 
No. I. 

Or all subjects treated of in books, nothing 
is further removed from the domain of esthetics 
and poetry than the cabbage. The literary 
reader will search his favorite authors in vain, 
for any considerable scrap or essay upon this 
esculent. It is not foundin the favorite pasture- 
grounds of the poets, and genius has never 
sought to invest it with a beauty and glory not 
its own. ‘There is something noble in a field of 
wheat, whether tossing its green plumes in the 
breezes of early summer, or waving its heavy- 
laden heads in the golden sunshine of harvest. 
The hay fields are beautiful in the greenness of 
spring, and all the way up to their maturity, 
and the hay-making season is always associated 
with fragrant odors and the blithe sounds of 
farm-life in the summer. The maize is a noble 
plant, and we could cultivate it for its dark green, 
tropical leaves, its lofty spikes, and green tas- 
sels, if it bore no grain. But the cabbage, alas! 
what object in field or garden is so little attract- 
ive? The beet is as lowly, but the beet has the 
rich, generous blood of a sensitive thing. Cut 
it, and see how beautiful are the concentric 
rings of scarlet and crimson. The carrot is 
more humble, but the bright orange of its root 
redeems it from vulgarity. The turnip, first 
cousin of the cabbage, is about as ugly, but 
then it has sense enough to know it, and bur- 
rows as much in the dirt as possible to keep out 
of sight. But the cabbage, unconscious of its 
deformity, lifts its big drum head in the air, 
perched upon a rough, ungainly stump, as if “ it 
were a thing of beauty, and a joy forever.” 

Coleridge once ventured to write lines to an 
ass, but it was a young one with the ears not 
yet fully developed. That animal in its matu- 
rity would probably have been a damper even to 
the musical fire of his genius. From the fact 
that cabbage is not yet sung, it may be termed 
the ass among vegetables. Its leaves are some- 
what large and broad, and suggestive of ears. 
In quality it is hardly more attractive than in 
appearance. It is not an aristocratic vegetable, 
and is seldom found in the best society. Onions 
are eschewed because they taint the breath; cab- 
bage because it disorders weak stomachs. Dys- 
peptics have a horror of it, and literary gentle- 
men in general, whose digestive organs are in the 
head rather than within the viscera. But the cab- 
bage, plebeian though it be among vegetables, is 
in excellent repute with the laboring classes, and 
is said to be one of the best sustainers of muscle 


in sound health, it is a wholesome article of diet, 
and should have a place in every rural garden. 
The History of this unattractive plant is in 
keeping with its appearance and quality. It is 
mostly unwritten, and like unappreciated merit 
in the higher walks of life, waits a biographer 
to do it justice. The cabbage has stolen very 
quietly into favor, and made itself essential to 
society, without raising much of a dust. It is 
probably more associated in the minds of our 
readers with the Dutch than with any other na- 
tion. Whether they were the first people to 
appreciate its merits, history is not very clear. 
They have given their name to several varieties, 
and we have the early dwarf Dutch, flat Dutch, 
and. red Dutch, as a consequence of the sojourn 
of the cabbage among that people. England 
also has its admirers of this plant, as early York, 
late York, large York, early Wellington, Batter- 
sea, and other names of favorite kinds attest. 
Ireland has not furnished as many names among 
cabbages, but probably no class of our foreign 
population are more liberal consumers of this 


product of the garden. 
The consumption of cabbage in all our cities 


and large towns is enormous. The suburban 
market gardeners find this article in demand for 
twelve months in the year, and with a little 
skill in wintering the heads, and in preparing 
cold frame plants for early culture, the demand 
is readily met. They find too, that few crops 
pay better than this. Two crops may be grown 
in a season from the same soil, or they may be 
grown as an early or late crop in connection with 
other vegetables. The cabbage is among the 
hardiest products of the garden, growing nine 
months in the year, and requiring little skill to 
raise it in perfection. In the vicinity of New- 
York and Philadelphia it is a prime article of 
cultivation among gardeners, and fields of many 
acres may be seen covered with this crop. Some 
growers send from one to two hundred thou- 
sand to market in a single season. No sight is 
more common at the ferries, or in the vicinity 
of our markets, than the cabbage wagons filled 
to the top of their racks. Large stories are told 
of the profitableness of this crop, but in the 
absence of reliable statistics, we will not repeat 
them. In discussing this vegetable, we will 


begin with 
The Wintering of Cadbbages, a topic that 


comes last in logical order, but is most op- 
portune for our readers, as the season is already 
at hand when this crop should be removed to 
its winter quarters. We will suppose that your 
crop has been asuccessful one ; the summer and 
fall varieties are already marketed, and you have 
on hand a lot that you wish to preserve for 
winter and spring use. How can you keep 


Several methods are used. The Indians are 
said to have preserved them by burying the 
heads, and leaving the roots above ground. We 
have tried this mode, putting the heads bottom 
upwards upon a board, and drawing the earth 
up about the stumps six or eight inches deep. 
They did not keep remarkable well. 

A plan more successful with us has been, to 
dig a trench in a dry place, six to ten inches 
deep, and put into this two round pieces of wood, 
running through the entire length, and about 
three inches apart. Upon these the cabbages 
are inverted, surrounded with straw, and the 
whole covered up with earth deep enough to 
protect them from frost. This earth is well 
packed down by spatting with the back of a 
shovel, and sheds off most of the falling rain, 
which runs into the deep trenches upon the 
sides, made by removing the soil for banking 
up. The ends of the trench are left open so as 
to allow a circulation of air. The only object- 
ion we have found to this. plan is, that mice 
have sometimes entered and destroyed numbers 


of the cabbage. 
Many of our farmers have out-of-door cellars, 


constructed solely for wintering vegetables, 
Cabbages are set out within these in their na- 
tural position, and do very well until the severe 
weather requires the entrance to be stopped, 
when they suffer for want of air. We never 
saw a cabbage come out in good condition in 
the spring, kept in this way. 

We keep but a few for family use daring win- 
ter, and have succeeded admirably in the follow- 
ing method. We ¢anrecommend it to all house- 
keepers and gardeners, who only wish to secure 
enough for home consumption. We select the 
north side of a board fence, wall, or building, 
and dig a trench some six or eight inches deep ; 
put in a row of cabbages, and earth them up 
nearly to the heads; then prepare another 
trench so near, that the heads will but just 
touch each other; put in another row, and so 
on, until the whole is finished. We make a 
covering of rough boards over them when the 
ground begins to freeze, and cover it with sea- 


weed or other litter. 
For those who have large quantities to pre- 


serve, we recommend a practice which has long 
been successfully followed by many persons in 
the vicinity of New-York, and which is sub- 
stantially the same as our own, except that the 
plow is used instead of the spade. 

A suitable spot is selected in a garden or 
field, some five or six feet wide, and of any de- 


from standing water. A furrow is opened upon 
one side, and in this a row of cabbages placed 
side by side, with the heads inclined outward 








furnished by the garden. For men and women 


them in good condition ? 


at an angle of about forty-five degrees. -An- 
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other furrow is then turned in upon the roots 
of the first row and a second row placed in the 
new furrow. The same process is repeated till 
the whole width of the plot is filled up. The 
plow is then run upon both sides, turning the 
earth inwards to form side banks. Crotched 
sticks or limbs, or boards with a notch in the 
top, are then placed at intervals through the 
middle of the bed, which support rails laid as a 
ridge-pole, about two feet above the cabbages. 
Boards or light brushwood are then placed 
upon each side supported by the ridge-pole and 
side banks, and these are covered with straw, 
salt hay, or bog hay, and a final coating of earth 
well compacted and smoothed with a shovel so 
as to shed off rain. More soil may be put on 
as cold weather advances. The ends are cov- 
ered in the same manner as the sides, with the 
exception that holes a foot or so in diameter 
are left, which are stuffed with straw or hay 
that may be removed when desired. These holes 
are left open except during freezing nights and 
the colder days. Put up in this-manner, the 
the heads will continue to increase in size and 
solidity during the entire winter, and in the 
spring they will be found to have greatly in- 
creased in value. 


o—— 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An adjourned meeting of this Society was 
held at the rooms, No. 600 Broadway, on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 28th, to receive the report of 
the committee appointed to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. J. Grosnon, one of the vice-presidents in 
the chair. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the 
last meeting, they were approved after which 
the chairman of the nominating committee pre- 
sented a list of officers for the ensuing year. 

On motion that the report of the committee 
be adopted, a few alterations were proposed. 
Mr. Tuomas Hoae, Jr., would rather decline 
serving another year as chairman of the Fruit 
Committee. He did not complain of the duties 
being arduous, but as chairman of that com- 
mittee, he would be required to assist in making 
up a premium list, and knowing that the last 
one did not give entire satisfaction, he was dis- 
posed tolet some others, who believed important 
changes necessary, have an opportunity of 
amending it; several private considerations 
also induced him to decline, and he proposed 
that the list be referred back to the committee 
for reconsideration. Mr. W. Cranstoun also 
declined serving. The list was referred back, 
and was amended by the substitution of Mr. 
Cuas. Mors, for Mr. Tos. Hoee, Jr., as chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Hoce having agreed 
to continue on the committee as amended. Mr. 
J. Surrie was substituted for W. Cransroun, on 
the committee on Vegetables; the list was then 
accepted to be balloted for on the 5th of Decem- 





ber. ; 

Mr. P. B. Mean said he had the pleasure of 
informing the members present that the Com- 
mittee on Debates or Conversational Meetings, 
had completed the necessary arrangements, and 
that on the second Monday of December, the first 
of these meetings will be held, when the im- 
portance of such meetings will be briefly stated, 
after which the subject of the selection of fruits 
for cultivation will be considered, and the culti- 
vation of roses in pots debated. These are 





matters which are familiar to many of the mem- 
bers who are expected to attend, and it is hoped 
they will speak upon them. By such meetings 
as these, additional interest will be given to the 
proceedings of the Society. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on Monday, 
December 5th, when the annual election of offi- 
cers will take place. 
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FLAX 


Continued from page 181. 


As soon as the process of rippling has been 
gone through, that of watering should be 
immediately attended to. This requires the 
greatest attention. The steeping-pond should 
be from 12 to 18 feet broad, and 84 to 4 feet 
deep. River water is the best. Spring should 
never be used if it can be avoided; but if used, 
it should be allowed to remain in the pond for 
some months, in order that it may be: softened. 
Rain water, if collected, as it might easily be 
done, as being the softest and purest to be 
obtained, would, we think, be highly valuable 
for flax-steeping. Water containing minerals 
should not be used. The flax should be placed 
loosely in the pool, in one layer, somewhat 
sloping, the root ends underneath, in regular 
rows. The tie of each sheaf should reach the 
roots of the previous ones. The plants thus 
laid are to be covered with moss sods, or tough 
old lea sods, the ends to be fitted to each other. 
If the ponds are new, a layer of rushes or rag- 
weed is recommended to be placed on the flax 
before the sods. Where sods cannot be obtained, 
a covering of straw may be used, the flax being 
kept under water by stones laid on the straw, 
and the weight of these increased as the 
fermentation progresses; as soon as this ceases, 
the stones to be removed, in order to prevent 
the flax being sunk too deep. The color has 
been found improved where a small stream of 
water has been allowed to pass through the 
pond. If this is done where the pools are in a 
line, the stream should be conducted along one 
side, and run into each pool separately, the 
water being run off on the other side in the 
same manner. Flax is generally much more 
under than over watered. Asa few hours too 
much may injure the quality of the fibre, care 
should be taken to ascertain when the flax has 
had sufficient watering. From eight to fourteen 
days will suffice, but much depends on the state 
of the weather and the quality of the water. 
The following is the best test: ‘Try some stalks 
of average thickness, by breaking the shove or 
woody part in two places, about 6 or 8 inches 
apart, at the middle of the stalk; catch the 
broken bit of wood, and if it will pull freely 
out, downwards, for that length without break- 
ing or tearing the fibre adhering to it, it is 
ready to take out.” This trial should be made 
every six hours, as the change is sometimes very 
rapid. The flax, in being removed from the 
pond, should be carefully lifted out by men stand- 
ing in the pool, forks or graips never used. It 
is advantageous to place the flax in small heaps 
(large ones should be avoided, as heating may 
be induced on their root ends) and allow them 
to drain for twelve or twenty-four hours. 

In spreading the wetted flax, clean, thick, 
short pasture-grass should be selected for the 
process. All weeds that render the surface 
uneven should be mowed dowr. The flax should 
be spread evenly and thin. While on the grass, 
turn the layers (with a rod about 8 feet long and 
14-inch diameter) two or three times, so as to 
allow the sun to act equally on all parts. This 
prevents unequal shades. When rain is in 
prospect, turn the flax, that it may be beaten 
down and prevented from blowing away. 

In six or eight days in showery, and ten or 
twelve in dry weather, the flax will be ready for 
lifting. If ready, by rubbing a few stalks from 
top to bottom the wood breaks easily, separating 
from the fibre, leaving it sound. Another 
evidence is the formation of a “ bow and string,” 
from the fibre contracting and separating from 
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the wood. The most certain test, however, is 
by laying a small quantity in the hand-break or 
the flax-mill. In lifting, the lengths should be 
kept straight and the ends even. If this is not 
attended to, great loss will be incurred in the 
breaking and scutching. After the flax has 
been set up to dry for a few hours, it should be 
tied up in small bundles, and if not immediately 
scutched, put up in small stacks, these resting 
on stones or brambles, to admit of a free circu- 
lation of air. This improves the quality much. 
Stacks built on pillars are recommended as the 
best. “Drying by fire,” says the Society’s 
Report, “is most pernicious. If properly 
steeped and ground, no such drying is necessary; 
but to make it ready for breaking and scutching, 
exposure to the sun is sufficient. In some dis- 
tricts it is put to dry in kilns, in a damp state, 
and it is absolutely burned before it is dry, and 
the rich oily appearance of the flax greatly 
impaired. On this point the Society cannot 
speak too strongly, as the flax is either destroyed 
or rendered not worth one-half of what it would 
be if properly dried.” 

In breaking and scutching by hand, the 
Belgian system should be employed. When the 
flax is sent to mills, those should be selected in 
which improved machinery isused. The Society 
recommends farmers to send the flax to mills in 
which the men are paid by the day, in place of 
by the stone, even if it should cost them higher 
in proportion. The system of time-wages is 
found to cause the men to be anxious to produce 
a large amount of flax fibre rather than a good 
yield from the straw. 

Our readers are probably aware that the pro- 
cess of rotting and steeping in ponds is now 
likely to be superseded by more certain and 
rapid processes. There seems to be a consider- 
able lack of that forethought and businesslike 
method so observable in other branches of 
agriculture, in connection with the preparation 
of flax. In other departments, means are 
adopted by which the produce is rapidly and 
with certainty prepared for market; not so with 
flax, as generally prepared; the grower has to 
see certain processes performed, which, critical 
in their nature, and uncertain in their effects, 
and involving changes requiring a chemical 
knowlegde, entail upon him an amount of labor 
and responsibility with which it were better if 
he was not burdened. Indeed, it seems to be 
pretty generally agreed upon, that if some 
method could be introduced, which certainly 
and economically could supersede the present 
tedious processes, a very considerable impetus 
would be given to the cultivation of flax. Hence 
has arisen the movement by which patent steep- 
ing manufactories are being established through- 
out Ireland. The patent process of Schenk, by 
which the flax is treated in water maintained 
ata high temperature, has been much intro- 
duced into Ireland, principally through the 
exertions of the Royal Flax Society. There are 
now eighteen establishments in Ireland, capable 
of preparing the produce of 7000 acres of flax 
annually—in England five, in Scotland two, in 
Germany three, and in France one. The impu- 
rities arising from the decomposed gum being 
much objected to by spinners, in flax treated by 
this process, a plan of passing the wet straw 
through rollers has been tried with marked 
success; this plan was borrowed from Watt’s 
patent process, a short description of which we 
here give. This process is the most recently 
introduced, and promises to be exceedingly 
successful. “The flax straw,” says the Report 
of the Committee of the Royal Flax Society 
appointed to examine into the process, ‘is de- 
livered at the works by the grower in a dry state, 
with the seed on. The seed is separated by 
metal rollers, and afterwards cleaned by fanners. 
The straw is then placed in close chambers, 
with the exception of two doors, which serve 
the purpose of putting in and discharging the 
straw; the top, which is of cast-iron, serves the 
double purpose of a top and condenser.” The 
case is provided with a perforated false iron 
bottom, on which the flax is laid, and the steam 
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is admitted between the bottom and the inside 
of casing. The action of the steam is to drive 
out, in the first instance, certain volatile oils 
contained in the flax; the steam being condensed 
by the cold top—in the space of which is a 
quantity of cold water to produce this effect— 
a continuous shower of water falls down on the 
flax, and a decoction of the extracted matter of 
the flax is thus obtained. In ten or twelve 
hours the flax is taken out of the chamber, and 
passed between rollers, which press out the 
water, splitting and flattening the straw in the 
direction of its length. The extracted matter 
is of value for feeding animals, for which 
purpose it is used in the patentee’s concerns. 
Dr. Hodges has analysed it, and pronounces it 
as possessing considerable feeding qualities. 
From the experiments instituted by the com- 
mittee, it appears that, in a well-organized 
establishment, thirty-six hours may be taken 
as the time required to convert flax straw into 
fibre suitable for the spinner. If this plan is 
successful—which, from practical experience in 
various works, appears likely to be the case— 
by its adoption all the objections against flax 
cultivation may be said to be overcome; as 
what with the saving of the seed, the chaff, and 
the value of the steepwater as a feeding material, 
the whole, or at least by far the greatest portion 
of constituents which the flax plant absorbs 
from the soil, will be returned to the soil in the 
shape of manure. The absence of noisome 
smell, and of a poisonous liquid, which’we find 
to do damage to fish when let off into rivers, 
renders the general adoption of this new plan a 
matter to be desired. 

In saving flax straw, to be steeped either by 
Schenk’s or Watt’s process, the farmer will have 
to adopt the Courtrai system. It should be 
carefully performed. The flax stems are to be 
put together in bunches, about one-half larger 
than can be grasped in one hand, spread a little, 
and laid in rows after each puller, the roots and 
tops alternately, which will prevent the seed- 
balls from adhering in being lifted. Except in 
settled weather, the stroking should never be 
allowed to remain undone overnight, but gone 
into at once. The flax should be handed to the 
stroker with the tops, the handfuls as pulled being 
set up against each other, the tops joining like 
the letter A. The stooks are made 8 to 10 feet 
long, a strap keeping the ends firm; they should 
be thinly put up, narrow at the top, so that they 
may get the full benefit of theexposure. In six 
or eight days after pulling, the flax should be 
ready to be put up in sheaves similiar in size to 
those of corn. It is then put up intoricks, and 
allowed to stand until the reed is ready for 
stacking. The sheaves should not be made too 
large, as in this case the outside straw is discol- 
ored by the sun before the interior is dry. 
In making the rick, lay two poles parallel on the 
ground about one foot asunder; they should be 
laid north and south, so that the sun may beat 
on both sides of the rick during the day. A 
strong, upright pole is put at each end of the 
horizontal ones. The flax is then put up 
between them, the length of a sheaf in breath. 
The sheaves are to be placed top and root 
alternately, from 7 to 8 feet high; the top 
finished by laying a single row lengthwise, or 
across the others; another row as before, but 
with the tops all one way; by this arrangement, 
a slope is formed for drawing off the rain; the 
rick is finished by placing stones on the top, and 
securing with a rope. Thus built, the rick}. 
will stand for months—it can be stacked at 
leisure, and put into a barn—it may be kept 
stacked for years without any injury. 


SEO NSE 

Youne Monarcus.—The Emperor of China 
is in his 22d year; the Emperor of Austria is 
23; and the Sultan of Persia is 20. Three 
young men rule one-third of the world. 
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A BARBER desired a groggy customer of his, 
one Sunday morning, whose breath smelled 
strong of alcohol, to keep his mouth shut, or 
the establishment might get indicted for keep- 
ing arum hole open on Sunday. 





MANAGEMENT OF CIDER APPLE TREES. 
Continued from page 132, 


Tree Guarpg.—It is not sufficient carefully 
to select and plant the trees to insure their suc- 
cess. They must be attended to in several 
ways the first few years after having been 
planted. They must be protected; 1st, against 
sun-strokes; 2d, from the teeth of animals; 3d, 
against bruises, &c.; 4th, from wind. 

Protection aGainst Sun-stroxes.—If the 
onguent de St, Fiaere (cow-dung and clay,) 
would stay on, a coating of this would be the 
best protection against sun-strokes, but a heavy 
rain will frequently wash it off. The simplest 
and most lasting means is to cover the side of 
the stem nexi to the sun with a thin layer of 
straight-drawr. straw, placed longitudinally and 
fastened with osiers. 

PROTECTION AGAINST THE TeETH oF ANIMALS. 
—Those who have planted trees in the neigh- 
borhood of woods know by experience, that 
during long and severe winters, when the 
ground is covered with snow, deer, hares, and 
especially rabbits, gnaw the bark off trees as 
far as they can reach. When the bark has 
been gnawed through all round, the tree almost 
invariably dies. The dung of cows or of swine 
may prevent those animals from making the 
attack, but it is easily washed off by rain. Tar 
is preferable (not coal-tar, for this would kill 
the trees.) The whole of the lower part of the 
stem is done over with a brush; one application 
will last the winter. Furze is also a good pre- 
servative; a quantity of this sufficient to pro- 
tect the tree is tied round it by the thick 
ends, the tops downwards and resting on the 
ground, By this the foot of the tree is kept 
cool, the earth is prevented from getting hard 
and cracking, and weeds from growing. 

ProrecTion aGainst Bruises, &c.—Spikes 
and laths stuck with nails are frequently em- 
ployed, but they do not fully answer the pur- 
pose; they often make wounds in the trees, 
and they do not prevent them from being up- 
rooted by the wind, or .by implements coming 
against them. Posts are the only efficient pro- 
tection in this case; they may also be made a 
means of enabling the trees to withstand the 
action of wind. Guards composed of one post 
with spikes on it, or of two with cross pieces, 
or of three meeting so as to form a triangle, 
united by a single peg, are all defective, because 
the trees, when shaken by the wind, bruise 
and wound themselves against them. Four 
posts in a square round a tree are rather ex- 
pensive, and the fourth is useless. Besides, it 
has been remarked that when the wood begins 
to decay, the four twist more readily than a 
triangle formed of three only. Three posts 44 
to 5 feet high, placed in a triangle at 14 to 16 
inches from the foot of tree, and united with 
cross pieces at the middle and top, appear to 
us to be the best means of protecting the trees 
from beasts rubbing against them, and from 
the shocks of axles, horses, collars, &c. By 
this means also we can keep the trees perfectly 
upright, in spite of the most violent winds. In 
order to do so, it is only requisite to fasten the 
stem with bands and cross pieces to the two 
posts opposite to the prevailing wind. The 
bands are prevented from pressing too hard on 
the stem by the interposition of moss, hay, or 
straw, &c. We may also keep the trees up- 
right, if posts are too expensive, by_ placing 
turf against the stem in the opposite direction 
to that of the strongest wind, and treading the 
turf so that it may afford a greater resistance. 

CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE TREES DU- 
RING TWO OR THREE YEARS AFTER BEING PLANTED. 
—Weeds should be destroyed by frequent hoe- 
ings, which also serve to loosen the surface of 
the ground when hard. Root suckers and 
shoots which push from the stems of the trees 
should be removed, not by tearing them away, 
but by cutting them off with the pruning knife. 
It is sometimes advantageous to protect new 
plantations from drynegs, especially in light, 
sandy, or calcareous soils. Furze, old thatch, 
&c., laid on the ground effect this purpose per- 





fectly well. In calcareous or very stony soils, 
flints and chalk lumps may also be used with 
with the same intention, but care must be taken 
to prevent them from coming in contact with 
the stem. With the view of preventing the 
bruises and cankers which often result from 
this practice a turf is rolled round the stems of 
the trees. The mound raised at the foot of the 
tree is usually levelled in two or three years, 
when the tree appears to have well taken root. 
The levelling of the mound is done with the in- 
tention of destroying the larvee of insects, and 
to enable us to cultivate the surface, and thus 
benefit the roots. If there is danger of the 
tree being blown to one side, or uprooted, turf 
should be placed against the stem, as previously 


directed. 
(To be continued.) 
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USE AND HEALTHFULNESS OF FRUIT. 


Because bowel complaints usually prevail 
most during the hot season of the year—the 
latter end of summer and antumn, when’ fruit 
is most abundant, and in tropical climates where 
fruits are met within great variety—it is inferred, 
according to the post hoc propter hoc mode of 
reasoning, that the one is the consequence of 
the other. It were about as reasonable to attri- 
bute the occasional occurrences of sea-scurvy 
in the navy to the use of Lemon juice, Lime 
juice, or Potatoes. These articles of diet are 
powerfully anti-scorbutic, and so are ripe fruits 
anti-bilious ; and diarrhea, dysentry, and cho- 
lera are complaints in which acrid and alkaline 
biliary secretions are prominent conditigns. I 
have seen many cases of dysentery, obstinate 
diarrhoea, and liver disease in people who have 
been long resident in tropical climates, and, 
from the history which I have been able to 
obtain respecting their habits of diet, I have 
come to the conclusion that these diseases were 
induced and aggravated, not by the light vegita- 
ble and fruit diet most in use among the natives, 
but because Englishmen usually carry out with 
them their European modes of living. They 
take large quantities of nitrogenous and carbo- 
naceous food, in the shape of meat and wines or 
spirits, rather than the light native food, as rice 
and juicy fruits, and the vegétable stimulants 
and condiments, the native peppers and spices 
so abundantly provided by Nature. It is well 
known that, though large quantities of animal 
oils and fats, wines, spirits, and malt liquor, which 
contain a large amount of carbon, may be con- 
sumed with comparative impunity in cold 
climates and in winter, when the carbonaceous 
matter gets burnt off by the more active exer- . 
cise and respiration; in hot climates and in sum- 
mer this element gets retained in the liver, and 
ultimately gives rise to congestion of that organ 
and its consequences—diarrheea, dysentery, and 
bilious disorders. Though in extensive practice 
for 15 years, in a district abounding with orch- 
ards and gardens, I cannot remember an instance 
in which I could distinctly trace any very serious 
disorder to fruit as a cause; though one might 
reasonably expect some mischief from the amount 
of unripe and acid trash often consumed by the 
children of the poor. I would not be supposed to 
advocate either immoderate quantities of the 
most wholesome fruit, or the indiscriminate use 
of unripe or ill-preserved fruit. But I do con- 
tend, as the result of my own experience, that 
not only is a moderate quantity of. well ripened 
or well preserved fruit harmless, but that it is 
highly conductive te the health of people, and 
especially of children, and that it tends to pre- 
vent bilious diarrhoea and cholera. I am inclined 
to view the abundant supply of fruit in hot. 
climates, and during the summer and autumn, 
and the great longing of people, especially of 
children (in whom the biliary functions are very 
active,) for fruit, to a wise provision of an 
overruling and ever-watchful Providence, which 
generally plants the remedy side by side with 
the disease, at a time when the biliary system is 
in most danger of becoming disordered. I have 
generally observed that children who are strictly, 
and I think injudiciously, debarred the use of 
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fruit, have tender bowels, and I have noticed 
that they are almost universally pallid; while, 
on the other hand, children who are allowed a 
moderate daily proportion of sound fruit are 
usually florid, especially among the poor. I 
therefore imagine that the use of fruit facilitates 
the introduction of iron, the coloring principle of 
the blood into the circulating system. When 
living in the country, with the advantages of a 
large garden and plenty of fruit, I always 
allowed my children a liberal proportion, and 
I never had occasion to treat them either for 
diarrheea or skin eruptions, though it is a very 
common opinion that cutaneous diseases are 
often brought on by the too free use of fruit. 
On first removing my family to town, the usual 
supply being cut off, two or-three of the younger 
ones became effected with obstinate diarrhoea 
and dysentery, which resisted all the ordinary 
modes of medical treatment. My opinion on 
the subject afterwards induced me to give them 
a good proportion of fruit every day, as Grapes, 
Oranges, ripe Apples, &c., when all the symtoms 
presently subsided, and they have never since 
been troubled either with bowel complaints or 
skin eruptions to any noticeable extent. The 
editor of the Lancet, in animadverting on the 
“health of London during the week ending 
August 20,” makes the following remarks :— 
“The deaths ascribed to diarrhoea are 126, of 
which 115 occurred among children. The 
tender age of nearly all the sufferers, 97 of them 
not having completed their first year, is sufti- 
cient to dispel the popular error that the use 
of fruit is the exciting cause.” Several years 
ago a serious and very fatal epidemic, then called 
“ English cholera,” prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood where I was living. It chiefly attacked 
very young children and old people, and was 
almost as rapid in its progress as the Asiatic 
form. This epidemic occurred in the autumn, 
and many people, influenced by the common 
prejudice, dug holes in their gardens and buried 
all their fruit, and some even went so far as to 
destroy the trees. I made many inquiries as to 
the previous habits of the victims of this epide- 
mic, and in almost every case I learnt that fruit 
had not for some time previously formed any 
part of their diet. One writer in the Lancet 
has strongly rocommended the use of baked 
fruit as a preventive of cholera, and another 
has strenously advocated the administration of 
diluted sulphuric acid during the actual attack, 
and the proofs brought forward of their good 
effects, correspond with my own experience. 
It is asserted that the cholera has never yet 
prevailed in the cider counties, nor in Birming- 
ham, where acidulated treacle beer and sulphuric 
acid lemonade are freely used to obviate the 
poisonous effects of white-lead in the manufac- 
tories. —M. D., in the London Times. 


———-o-5-o————— 


THE WAY TO HAVE GoopD Bacon.—Salt your 
meat in a good cask; put salt sufficient on each 
layer to cover it ;. three or four days after, make 
a brine as strong as can be made, in boiling 
water; skim the brine while making; when 
cool, cover the meat with it, and keep it under 
the brine six weeks; then let it drain a few 
minutes, and rub thoroughly with black pepper 
ground fine, (the finer the better,) hang and 
smoke until your bacon is well cured. If it 
hangs in the smoke house twelve months, you 
need have no fears of bogs or skippers.—Prai- 


rie Farmer. 
——+ oo——_ 


A Frenchman meeting an English soldier with 
a Waterloo medal, began sneeringly to animad- 
vert on the British Government for bestowing 
such a trifle, which did not cost them three 
francs. 

“That is true to be sure,” replied the soldier ; 
“ it did not cost the English Government three 
francs, but it cost the French a Napoleon.” 


——2-6-¢—_— 


A urrrte child hearing a sermon, and observ- 
ing the minister very vehement in his words 
cried out, “ Mother, why don’t the 

e let the man out of the box!” 


and 








TASTE IN WASHINGTON. 


Tue following pointed and elegant article, prin. 
cipally on the architecture of the city of Wash- 
ington, is from the pen of the late celebrated 
sculptor, Greeyover. It is a model in style 
and sentiment. He wrote as well as he chiseled, 
and this is giving him high praise. 

It surely cannot be asking too much that the 
seat of government, where the national struc- 
tures rise, and are yearly increasing in number 
and importance, should present a specimen of 
what the country can afford in material and 
workmanship, in design and ornament. If this 
were resolved on, a stimulus would be given 
to exertion, while the constant experience here 
acquired would soon perfect a school of archi- 
tectural design. 

The defects of the stone of which the Capitol 
was built, could have been no secret to Mr. Bul- 
finch. Had there existed a board, or a school, 
or any other responsible depository of architect- 
ural experience, we should not have witnessed 
the deplorable recurrence of the same quarries 
for the construction of the Patent Office and the 
Treasury buildings. The outlay in paint alone, 
to which recourse has been had in order to 
sheathe this friable material, would have main- 
tained a school which would have saved us from 
the blunder, not to mention the great advantage 
we should have derived from its designs and its 
pupils. Had the amount expended in white 
lead been invested, a fund would have now ac- 
cumulated sufficient to reface them all with mar- 
ble. Iam convinced that true economy would 
at this moment order the Potomac stone, where- 
ever it has been used, to be immediately replaced 
by a better material. 

Setting aside, however, the question of econo- 
my, and looking at the question of propriety, can 
any thing be more absurd than to expend mil- 
lions upon noble pieces of masonry, and then to 
smear them with lead—thereby reducing them 
to a level with the meanest shingle palace? 
Stone among building materials, standing where 
gold stands among metals, to paint stone is like 
covering gold with tin-foil. So far has this been 
carried, that even in the Rotunda, where no con- 
ceivable motive could exist for the vandalism, 
the entire masonry has been painted, and that, 
too, of various tints, so that I-will venture to af- 
firm that many carry away the idea that the 
whole is but a piece of carpenter’s work. The 
treatment of the Treasury buildings, where the 
granite basement has been painted of one co- 
lor, the columns of a second, and the wall be- 
hind them of a third, where even the lampposts 
have been daubed with divers tints, like a bar- 
ber’s pole, is noticed with priceless nazveté in 
an important public document as a neat piece 
of work. What shall we say of the balustrades, 
where massive iron bars have been driven bodily 
into the columns, as though a column in a first 
class building might be treated like a blind wall 
in the basest structure, and that, too, without a 
shadow of need? What shall we say of the 
iron railings that obtrude upon the eye about 
the blockings of the Patent Office, and veil, 
with theic inharmonious blackness, the organ- 
ization of that building? What of the one slen- 
der chimney of red brick, which peers over the 
broken profile of the marble Post-Office? Will 
any adept in the science of construction explain 
why the gas light which is seen at the eastern 
entrance of the Capitol, was made to hang with 
so many feet of tiny pipe, and then secured by 
shabby wires driven into the columns? Would 
any person conversant with the proprieties of 
building tolerate such a slovenly arrangement 
in a private house, or in a private stable, if col- 
umns formed a feature of it? Do not such ab- 
surd and ignorant malpractices look as if a bar- 
barous race had undertaken to enjoy the mag- 
nificence of a conquered people, and not known 
how to set about it? Does any one fancy that 
the uninstructed multitude does not feel these 
incongruities? It isnot so. As well may you 


and against decency and self-respect in your 
dress or deportment, and expect that it will pass 
unobserved. 

The effect produced by the grounds and 
shrubbery in the neighborhood of the Capitol 
deserve a moment’s attention. There is some- 
what in flower beds and fancy gardening, with 
corbeilles of ephemeral plants, so out of all keep- 
ing with the character and functions of this 
edifice, as to give the spectator a painful sense 
that the idea of the adaptation of grounds to 
buildings has never recurred to those whose 
duty it was to look after these matters. Trees 
and verdure are beautiful, and flowers still more 
so, but they are impertinent adjuncts to the 
Capitol of the United States, and where they 
veil and obstruct the view of the facade, as at 
the Post-Office, are insufferable. The creeping 
vines that have been led over the arches which 
support the platform in rear of the Naval monu- 
ment, are a grosser instance of misguided search 
after the picturesque. If these arches are 
properly constructed, the vines are impertinent, 
for they hide their articulation. Whether well 
or ill built, the proximity of these vines is a de- 
structive element, uselessly added to the inevita: 
ble wear of the weather. Further, if the prin- 
ciple which guided their introduction here be a 
sound one, logical sequence and harmony call 
for their appearance in other like situations. 

The position of the group of Columbus and 
the Indian girl is anomalous and absurd; ano- 
malous, because it invades the front view of the 
portico, chokes the facade, and hides another 
statue byj the same artist; absurd, because it 
treats the building as somewhat on which to 
mount into conspicuous view, not as a noble and 
important vase which it is called humbly to 
adorn and illustrate. The statue of Washington 
is surrounded by dwarf cypress and clumps of 
rose-bush. These are impertinent and ridicu- 
lous—impertinent because they hide the pedes- 
tal and obstruct the view of the inscription, thus 
overlaying the intention of the monument, and 
that for the mere display of ephemeral vegeta- 
tion, a phenomenon, however attractive, not 
here in place—ridiculous, because they seem as 
if intended in some way to help and eke out the 
sculpture; which, when a statue of this class 
requires it, must be done by replacing it with 
something worthy to stand alone. The grass 
within the railing, if cut close, destroys the 
monumental effect, by the exhibition of frequent 
care; if neglected, offends by its rank growth 
and decay. The railings which have been placed 
about the statues of the Capitol accuse a want 
of respect for the public property. They accuse 
it without remedying it; for, in spite of their 
protection, perhaps because of it, the statues 
of Columbus and of Washington have received 
more injury in the few years that they have 
been so guarded, than many figures wrought 
before the birth of Christ have suffered in com- 
ing to us through the so-called dark ages. I 
have several times seen boys at play on the por- 
tico of the Capitol; which, if right, makes it 
wrong there to place costly sculptures. If 1 
protest against iron railings around statuary, it 
is because I believe they avail not for their ob- 
ject. I trust to the intelligence of the many to 
do justice to the artistic efforts made for their 
sake. In the end, I believe the people will be 
the best guardians of public works here, as they 
have proved themselves elsewhere. Four lamps 
have been placed around the statue of Wash- 
ington; by night, they light only the feet of the 
figure; by day, they exactly obstruct two of 
the principal views of it. I doubt not that the 
person who so placed these lights meant to do 
the statue a service. He probably never heard 
of “the eight views” of a statue. These ever- 


jarring principles of magnificence and economy 


—laying out millions for dignity, and denying 
the thousands necessary to insure care, intelli- 
gence and taste, in their conservation and expo- 
sition—produced a certain compound of preten- 
sion and meanness of effect, highly to be depre- 
cated in great public works. I say highly to be 
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no attention to art and its influences may be 
surprised at the assertion—such a chaos cannot 
be daily seen with impunity. What at first 
shocked soon becomes familiar, and the suscep- 
tibility to healthy impressions from the display 
of order, harmony, logical dependence, and ad- 
aptation, is weakened, if not destroyed, in the 
observer. 


I have mentioned some flagrant instances of 
the want of care or of knowledge on the part 
of those to whom the national buildings have 
been intrusted. This strain of remark might be 
continued until we had passed in review almost 
every detail of the structure and ornaments of 
the public works. It is an ungrateful task. 
Enough has been said to show that the evident 
intention of Congress to render these buildings 
and grounds worthy of the nation, both in their 
construction and maintenance, has, thus far, 
been very imperfectly effected. I will now state 
what I believe to be the reason why so much 
outlay has produced so unsatisfactory a result. 
First—Ifbelieve that the absence of any clear 
and distinct ideasof what is becoming, dignified‘ 
and proper in the premises, lies at the root of 
the evil. For this no one is to blame. The 
wants of this people have called—imperatively 
called—the active and able men of the country 
to pursuits far removed from an investigation of 
the beautiful, either in theory or in practice. 
These minds have been engaged in laying the 
foundations, broad and deep, of a mighty em- 
pire. They have reared the walls—they have 
distributed the blessed light and blessing air 
throughout the vast structure. They have 
tamed the forest, subdued the wilderness, and 
spread the benign influence of the gospel and 
of education from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean. They have left to later days, and men 
of other mould, the task of throwing around the 
pillars of the State the garlands of a fine artistic 
culture. Had they been men intent upon the 
questions that occupy us now, they had been as 
unfit for the task imposed on them, as the land 
was unprepared for their labors. But, untutored 
as they were in the mysteries of art, an instinct, 
great, noble and unerring guided their decision 
in respect to the visible attributes of this me- 
tropolis, The selection of this site, the ground 
plan of this city, show the outline of a master; 
and years must elapse ere any school which we 
can found will be capable of worthily filling it. 
Secondly—I believe that the heterogeneous and 
chaotic character of these buildings and grounds 
arises from an ill-judged interference with tech- 
nical design and arrangement on the part of men 
in authority, whether in the legislative or exe- 
cutive branches of government. Since our in- 
stitutions carry with them, as a necessary con- 
sequence, a frequent change in the personnel of 
government, it is clear that if each succeeding 
wave of disputed authority is to leave the im- 
press of its taste and its will upon the public 
structures, these must, ere long, be but a patch- 
work of as many whims, fancies and artistic 
dogmas, as have found favor in the eyes of the 
temporary occupants of place, unless some stand- 
ard can be established which all will recognize 
—a consummation not now to be hoped for. I 
believe that this country is alone in referring 
matters of art to legislative committees. In 
England committees supervise and report, and 
Parliament criticises and condemns ; but the ar- 
tist is not interferred with, in his own province. 
The law maxim is held good in that case. I 
have been told that the invention of the alto re- 
Yievo upon the tympanum, was due to Mr. 
Adams. If so, it was an unhappy exertion of 
his great powers. Sculpture, when it adorns 
buildings, is subordinate to them; and when 
the sculptor invades the tympanum, he must fill 
it, or he produces a meagre and mean effect. 
Mr. Adams knew all of art that books and much 
observation could teach him; but he could not, 
of course, be aware of the many proprieties 
violated in that invention. The work has an- 
other defect as sculpture. It is the tratislation 


of rhetoric into stone—a feat often fatal to the 


ing one of the departments of the Government, 
shall make organization the basis of their design, 


As a most honorable contrast to ever con- 
flicting claims of private taste and whim to ob- 
tain utterance in the public works, I feel plea- 
sure and pride in observing the course adopted 
by the architect who has been honored with 
the task of adding the wings of the Capitol. 


ancient art, had he been called on for a new 
building, would surely have attempted some- 
thing different from the actual Capitol. Called 


every prepossession that would interfere with 
its harmony as a whole. He has approached 
his task with reverence. He has sought to keep 
company with his predecessor. This is not only 
honorable and just as regards Latrobe, but can 
take nothing from his own well-earned reputa- 
tion. Speaking now and in view of the mere 
model, I doubt if it be even in his power so 
widely to extend the facade, without painfully 
isolating the cupola, and leaving the present 
edifice too low, too wanting in mass and weight 
to characterize a center. Avoiding this defect, 
he will triumph over a great obstacle. What 
the architect has here decided in reference to 
the original design of the Capitol, seems worthy 
of all emulation on the part of such as, by the 
vicissitudes of office, may have charge of the 
national buildings. 

Tn all remarks upon important public edifices, 
there is a twofold subject under contemplation. 
First—The organic structure of the works. 
Second—Their monumental character. To plant 
a building firmly on the ground—to give it the 
light that may, the air that must, be needed— 
to apportion the spaces for convenience—decide 
their size—and model their shapes for their 
functions—these acts organize a building. No 
college of architects is a quorum to judge this 
part of the task. The occupants alone can say 
if they have been well served; time alone can 
stamp any building as solid. The monumental 
character of a building has reference to its site 
—to its adaptation in size and form in that site. 
It has reference also to the external expression 
of the inward functions of the building—to 


| That architect, trained in the severest school of 


to enlarge it, he has sought to divest himself of 
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lish span is a good one, but they lug along more 
pretension than beauty; they are stopped in 
their way to claim respect for wealth and sta- 
tion; they are stopped for this, and, therefore, 
easily passed by those who care not to seem, 
but are. To prefer housings to horseflesh, and 
trappings to men, is alike worthy of a savage! 
Gera ! 

Suetter For Horses.—The nearer we follow 
nature in the treatment of animals, the better ; 
and I contend that keeping horses in cold and 
exposed situations, is a violation of the laws of 
nature. The blood-horse originally came from 
eastern climates, where the temperature is dry 
and warm; and although he is to a certain ex- 
tent naturalized to this climate the nearer the 
climate may be to that of his primitive soil, the 
better will his health be. The vine, it is true, 
will grow and produce grapes in the open air, in 
this country, but not in that abundance, size, 
quality or flavor, as it does in warmer climates, 
or when protected by the shelter of a hot-house. 

Those who. object to having their carriage- 
horses kept warm, argue that at times they are 
inevitably exposed to a cold stable, and that 
such a change will be productive of catarrh, in- 
flammation, and various other diseases. This 
is not an evil so frequently to be encountered as 
formerly ; stables are more comfortably con- 
structed than they used to be; and if a dinner 
invitation, or other social visit, exposes the 
horse to a temporary asylum in a cold stable, a 
rug or two, or even a blanket, can be found to 
keep him warm while his master enjoys himself 
at the festive board. Indeed, if no envelopment 
can be procured, I am convinced the animal will 
not be as susceptible of cold, although accus- 
tomed to warmth at home, as he will be if kept 
too cold, and for this reason he will be finerin ~ 
his coat, and from the beneficial result of con- 
dition he will be dry; whereas a horse with a 
long coat, and out of condition, has a garment 
like a wet blanket, with a languid circulation, 
insufficient to create that evaporation necessary 
to render the horse dry, and the perspiration 
will be seen hanging to the point of almost 








adaptation of its features and their gradation to 
its dignity and importance, and it relates, more- 
over, in that just distinction which taste always 
requires between external breadth and interior 
detail. 

To ascertain what the organic requirements 
of a building like the Capitol are, is, in itself, a 
most laborious task. To meet them requires all 
the science we possess. Have we not seen the 
House of Lords, in spite of all the experience 
and the knowledge brought to bear upon the 
vast outlay that reared it, pronounced a gewgaw 
by the men who were obliged to work therein? 
Discomfort and annoyance soon find utterance. 
Decoration and magnificence in such cases, like 
the velvet and guilding of a ship’s cabin, seen 
with sea-sick eyes, aggravate ‘our discontent. 
Nor is a defective arrangement merely uncom- 
fortable; it may prove costly beyond all belief. 
I have been assured by one of the chief officers 
of a department, that one-half of the employés 
of his section of the administration were required 
only by the blundering and ignorant arrange- 
ment of the edifice. To say that such oversights 
are inevitable, is an unjust accusation of the art. 
When those who are called to the task of lodg- 





instead of a predetermined frent, which often 
deserves to have the inverted commas of quota- 
tion affixed to it, we shall hear no such com- 
plaints as I have above related. 

The men who have reduced locomotion to its 
simplest elements, in the trotting wagon, and 
the yacht America, are nearer to Athens at this 
moment than they who wouid bend the Greek. 
temple to every use. I contend for Greek prin- 
ciples, not Greek things. Ifa flat sail goes near- 
est wind, a bellying sail, though picturesque, 
must be givenup. The slender harness and tall, 
gaunt wheels are not only effective, they are 
beautiful—for they respect the beauty of a 


est and the best but h 
must be played with and humored a little to 
keep it until it falls asleep, and then the care is 
over.—Sir Wm. Temple. 


every hair on his body.—London Sporting Mag- 


aztne. 
—_»-ee———— 


Piantine Oysters 1x NortHERN WATERS,— 
The oyster vessels, upon their arrival from the 
South, are anchored near the site of the proposed 
beds, and their cargoes are removed by 
boats which come alongside. The beds are 
formed by staking off the ground into small lots, 
or squares, each of which is spread over with 
about fifty bushels, so laid that one shall not be 
on another. By Fall, the oysters have consid- 
erably increased in size, and greatly improved 
in flavor. If allowed to remain too long in the 
beds, the oyster, not being acclimated to north- 
ern winters, perishes with cold; and if planted 
too thick, they smother each other. Without. 
regard to mutual rights, each one encroaches 
upon the peculiar domain of his neighbor, gradu- 
ally enlarging his residence in whatever direc- 
tion pleasure may dictate. In this way, when 
oysters remain long undisturbed, the increase 
of number involves the destruction of multitudes. 
Their means of communicating with the outer 
world is closed upon them by the cementing 
properties of the newly-formed shell, and the 
unfortunate victim is consigned to starvation.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
'Timety hints as applied to children: 
When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 
When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 
Commend often—never scold ! 
—_—*-0-0———_ 

“pen life is at the great- 

ike 


Wuen all is done, h 
nd tt a froward child, it 


_—-+t ‘ 
Never chase a lie; for if you be quiet, truth 








rhetoric, always fatal to the stone. 





horse, and do not uselessly task him, The Eng- 
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will eventually overtake it and destroy it 
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CHILDHOOD’S GRIEFS. 





Woo says a little merry child, 
However joyous, gay, or wild, _ 
Does not know sorrow? does not feel 
The anguish years so liberal deal ¢ 

I say that every season’s share 

Of joy and woe is equal here; 

There’s blise and ill in every state, 
And the child’s little grief is great— 
As great as loss of wealth or power 

Is to the man when dark clouds lower. 
The broken toy or plaything lost 

Has many a tear to childhood cost; 
Bitter perhaps as those the man 
Weeps over some defeated plan ; 

Yet does not last—a sunny sky 
Succeeds before their course is dry 
And the small sorrow sinks to rest, 
Forgotten in the infant’s breast ; 

While the deep cares of manhood trace 
Their curves of sorrow on his face, 
Marking with many a furrowed line 
The broken hopes that life entwine. 
The infant’s grief can come and go, 
And leave no mark of pain or woe; 
While every blast that manhood feels, 
The bowing of his frame reveals. 

The petty trials teach the child 

With influences firm but mild; 

And fits its frame to bear the woe 
Which every man must bear below. 
By gradual force it steels the heart, 
To hold with patience sorrow’s part, 
To treasure, more and more esteem 
Each fleeting good and happy beam, 
The morning dawn, and sunshine bright, 
Because it follows sorrow’s night. 

Mark Lane Express. 
tae Faia 


DEATH OF THE ROBIN. 


? 





[Te following sweet and touching lines on the 
“Death of the Robin,” are from the gifted pen of 
our fair correspondent, Mrs. Emeline S. Smith. They 
are here published for the first time. ]|—Home Jour- 
nal, 

From his sweet banquet, ’mid the perfumed clover, 
A robin soared and sung; 

Never the voice of happy bard or lover 
Such peals of gladness rung. 

Lone Echo, loitering by the distant hill-side, 
Or biding in the glen, 

Caught up, with thristling lip, the tide of sweetness, 
Then bade it flow again. 


The summer air was flooded with the music; 
Winds held their breath to hear, [ored, 
And blushing wild flowers hung their heads enam- 
To list that “ joyance clear.” 
Just then, from neighboring covert rudely ringing, 
Broke forth discordant sound; 
And wily fowler from his ambush springing, 
Gazed eagerly around. 
Still upward, through the air that yet was thrilling 
To his melodious lay, 
One instant longer, on a trembling pinion, 
The robin cleared his way. 
But, ab, the death-shot rankled in his bosom— 
His life of song was o’er ! [way, 
Back, back to earth, from outhis heavenward path- 
He fell, to rise no more. 
A sudden silence chilled the heart of nature— 
Leaf, blossom, bird and bee, 
Seemed each, in startled hush, to mourn the pausing 





And Echo, breathless in her secret dwelling, 
Like love-lorn maid, in vain 

Waited and listened long, to catch the accents 
She ne’er would hear again. 


Oh bird! sweet poet of the summer woodlands ! 
How like thy lay to those 

Of tuneful bards, whose songs begun in gladness, 
Have oft the saddest close! 

Thus, many a strain of human love and rapture, 
Poured from a fond, full heart, 

Hath been, in one wild moment, hushed forever 
By sorrow’s fatal dart. 
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HUSBANDS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


“Aun, Brown, how are you?” 

“Why, Jonzs, is that you? How d’ye do, 
my good fellow.” 

Such were the exclamations with which two 
neighbors greeted each other, as they met one 
evening about sundown on their way homeward 
from business. After a fewinquiries about each 
other’s families, for both were married men, and 
the stereotyped complaints respecting . hard 
times—of which merchants complain as pro- 
verbially as farmers do of bad crops, Brown 
said to his friend: 

“‘Suppose we try a few oysters, Jongs, I’ve 
found a place where they keep capital ones. 
You don’t have supper yet?” 

“No, there’s plenty of time, I'll go with 
pleasure.” 

So the two husbands turned aside into a sa- 
loon, where, in the course of an hour’s chat, 
they managed to spend half a dollar a-piece; 
partially in brandy and water, “to make oys- 
ters,” as they said, “ digest.” 
Meantime Mrs. Jones, the youngest of the 
two wives, sat wondering why her husband did 
not come home. She had been into the kitchen 
two or three times, to see that supper was all 
ready, and being kept hot, for Mr. Jones was 
one of those men who neither like to wait for 
a meal, nor eatacold one. At last, nearly an 
hour after his usual time, the husband made his 
appearance. 
“Take up supper,” cried Mrs. Jones, running 
to the kitchen door. “It’s Mr. Jones, I'll let 
him in myself,” as she spoke, she breathlessly 
hurried to admit her husband. 
“Supper’s on the table, Jongs,” she said, as 
she clung to him. “I’ve made your favorite 
cake, and hope it will turn out well. Only ’m 
afraid it’s half spoilt by the delay. But I sup- 
pose business kept you, and so it can’t be 
helped.” 
The husband did not contradict his wife. But 
when he came to try the cake, he pushed it 
away. 
“Isn't it right?” said the wife, the tears com- 
ing into her eyes. * 
“Yes, it will do,” answered Mr. Jongs, “ only 
it is not quite up to the thing, and besides I’m 
not hungry.” 
Poor lady! She fancied that these last words 
were said in order to still her feelings, and that 
the reason why her husband did not eat, was, 
because the cake was bad. Her afternoon’s 
happiness had consisted in thinking how agree- 
ably her husband would be surprised at this 
little delicacy. But this was all destroyed now. 
She had no appetite herself to eat, and really 
fancied the cake tasted flat; in short it was as 
much as she could do to command her feelings. 
Her husband saw and partially understood 
her emotion. A single word from him could 
have explained all, and he knew it; but he was 
ashamed, at first, to say he had been loitering 
on his way home; and afterwards it was too 
late. At last he became angry with his wife 
for being hurt, as some men strangely will when 
themselves in fault. It was a miserable evening 
for poor Mrs. Jonzs. 
Meantime Mr, Brown had reached his home. 
His wife was also waiting for him. 
“Where have you been my dear?” she said. 








Of.that sweet minstrelsy. 


moment, supper’s waiting, and I want you to 
take me to the concert to-night.” And as she 
spoke, she led the way briskly to the supper 
room. 

**A concert?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered his wife, turning 
cheerfully around, and I’ve promised sister J ANE 
to meet her there. If we don’t hurry, all the 
best seats will be filled before we arrive.” 

“Really, my love,” as he took his seat and 
began curiously to examine his fork, not caring 
to meet his wife’s eyes, I’m afraid——” 

He stopped. Mrs. Brown’s face fell. She 
knew from his manner what was coming. But, 
she ventured, for once, a remonstrance. 

“Tts only twenty-five cents a-piece,” she 
said, “and surely we can afford that. I don’t 
go any where, as you know. I feel as if I could 
enjoy this concert.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Brown would probably have 
gone, if he had not already spent half a dollar 
himself, But that settled the affair. One extra- 
vagance, as he reasoned, was sufficient. He had 
not, however, told his wife why he persisted in 
his refusal 

“Td go—in a minute—if I could afford it, 
my love,” he stammered, “ but fifty cents here, 
and fifty cents there, soon runs up—we may 
live yet to see the day when we’ll want even 
that sum.” 

Mr. Browy, like many others, was always 
ready to preach, but slow to practice ; scarcely 
a day passed that he did not spend something 
in an unnecessary lunch; but he never thought 
of curtailing this item of foolish expense; it was 
invariably his wife’s comfort and recreation that 
was made to suffer under the plea of economy. 

Mrs. Brown sighed. She had been long 
enough to know that expostulation was useless 
with a husband, at least with Mr. Brown. But 
the disappointment was greater than she thought 
it wise to show. 

Her husband, however, saw her feelings, was 
vexed, and sat for the rest of the evening silent 
and sulky. This did not add to the happiness 
of his wife, so that the hours wore away gloomily 
enough. 

There are a great many husbands like Mr. 
Brown, and quite as many, we suspect, like Mr. 
Jones. In a thousand ways, indeed, wives 
suffer frem the selfishness of those who 
have ‘‘sworn to love and cherish” them, but, 
alas! forget to keep their vows, at least in little 
things.— Peterson’s Magazine. 

Woman.—Do you love her? Has she left 
home, her parents, brothers, sisters, her friends, 
all, all for you? Do you love her? has famili- 
arity induced you to carelessness? have you 
forgotten the vows you made her before heaven’s 
tribunal? have time and the troubles incident 
in all life made her physically less favorable in 
your eyes? have you forgotten her youth, her 
hopes, her aspirations for that sphere that all 
honorable women covet, were pledged to you? 
and have you cherished her, and are you still 
to her all in all? Ifyou are, then she is happy 
and you have acted a part to be applauded by 
your fellow-men, and you will receive one day 
your recompense of reward. 
But, on the other hand, have you been sa- 
tiated, have you forgotten the being you swore 
to cherish? have you left her to her own re- 
sources, and by your continual absence caused 
her to pine in solitude, like a meek, yet gentle 
sufferer? If you have, remember, oh man! you 
will one day pay the penalty of your neglect.— 
Author unknown. 

ee. 
Tue Boox or Proverss.—What a book it is 
thatof the Proverbs! Forget that we were ever 
obliged to repeat them mechanically in our child- 
hood, read them as they stand in all their breadth 
and richness of their meaning, with our better 
experience of life, and nothing short of astonish- 
ment and admiration will be our feeling. Such 
gems of wisdom in such golden settings from 
one who lived and died before the name of wis- 





“How late you are! But come, don’t lose a 
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dom was known among the nations from whom 
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the world’s sages have since sprung! What 
shrewd perception of human character under all 
condition and moods—what comprehensive ex- 
hibition of life in its whole compass, and of Di- 
vine Providence in its moral aims and sure re- 
wards and punishments—what counsels to fru- 
gality, industry, moderation, prudence, benevo- 
lence, peace! What varied illustrations from 
man and beast, nature and art! How terse and 
polished the style! How condensed the thought! 
To think of reading the little book through in a 
day would be folly, although its lines may be 
run over in an hour, Each line is a sermon, 
and gives food for new reflection every time we 
recur to it.— Rev. 8. Osgood’s “God with Men.” 
——-9-e———— 

Risinc Prices.—Every thing is going up— 
except morals, in this City. Houses are going 
up. Streets are going up. People are going 
up—uptown. Rentsareup. Wedonot know 
that they can go higher. Every thing eatable is 
constantly going up; the price is going up, up, 
up. Flour is so high at the grocer’s, that it re- 
fuses to rise in the kitchen. A good many will 
be put to it to raise bread, if flour rises any 
higher. Coal isso high that many people cannot 
get it to go down the coal slide to the cellar. 
Notwithstanding it is constantly falling through 
the grate—it takes a great deal of money, seven 
dollars, to raise a ton. Firewood must have 
grown on tall trees, or it never could stand up at 
present prices. Butter is so high—two and six 
pence per pound—that it will not go down poor 
folk’s throats. The supply comes from so far “up 
country” there is nothing low about it, except 
quality. Potatoes have been getting up ever 
since they were put into their beds. They took 
a rise when they were dug, and it has been hard 
digging to make a raise to reach them ever since. 
Beef, though neither high fed, nor high bred, is 
high priced enough to make up for both. Six- 
teen cents a pound for steak, warranted as tough 
as any white oak. Our mutton all comes from 
mountain sheep. The price is above any thing 
in the low lands. The price of pork is enough 
to make the buyer do what the pig did when he 
was seized to be killed. Chickens are all of the 
Shanghai breed. They are highenough. Tur- 
keys have grown quite out of reach. Even 
geese, short as their legs are, are able to rise on 
wings above the vulgar herd. Ducks have got 
up, like a flock out of a frog pond. We cannot 
raise a quack, without a dollar. Water, that 
used to run down hill to the level of common 
people, has now got away of getting up above 
their reach. You have to come down ten dollars 
to make it come up from the Croton pipes. 
Dry goods used to be low;.“ selling off at cost.” 
We never hear of such things now. Even 
brandy, that used to run down so easy, is up 
now. A shilling fora drink, Every thing we 
eat, drink, and wear is—Heigh-ho, how high !— 


Tribune. 


Averace Duration or Lire.—Professor Bu- 
chanan makes the following observations upon 
the average duration of life: ‘In the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, one-half of all 
born died under five, the average longevity of 
the population being about eighteen years. In 
the seventeenth one-half the population lived 
over twenty-seven years. In the latter forty 
years one-half exceeded thirty-two years of age. 
At the beginning of the present century one-half 
exceeded forty-two years; and from 1838 to 
1845 one-half exceeded forty-three. The ave- 
rage longevity of these successive periods has 
been increased from eighteen years in the six- 
teenth century up to forty-three and seven-tenths 
by our last reports.” 

—_—— 6-6 ——— 


Promise of marrage is like precious China— 
a man has so much to pay for his breakage. 

Wuen Epitaphs speak truth, where will sin- 
ners be buried ? 


True religion shows its influence in every part 
of our conduct; it is like the sap of the living 


For the American Agriculturist. 
Messrs. Epitors:—In a private note you re- 
quested me to send you a detail of the pro- 
cesses adopted in my family for preparing and 
cooking some favorite dishes, which you and 
others of my friends have been especially pleased 
with. . 
I send you to-day another recipe, which may 
be a common one for aught I know, but it is a 
good one at any rate. As I hinted two weeks 
since, it would be a fine thing if your lady 
readers would write out some of their good and 
long tried recipes, and let them fill a column in 
your paper. If they had a few printed copiés 
of these it would save a great deal of trouble 
in writing them out for their friends when they 
visit them. Yours, § *#**, 


Srurreo Beer-steak.— Procure two thick 
slices from the round of beef. Sew these to- 
gether at the edges and wherever the muscles 
separate, leaving a place large enough to insert 
the hand. Chop finely together one pound and 
a half of beef-steak and half a pound of salt 
pork ; add to this three or four slices of moist- 
ened bread, and season well as for other dress- 
ing. With this, stuff the beef-steak; sew it up 
closely, and put it into a bag or pin a towel 
around it; put it into a pot with boiling water 
enough to cover it, and stew two and a half 
hours; then place it in a dripping-pan and re- 
move the cloth; pour the gravy over it, and 
bake in a hot oven from one-half to three-fourths 
of an hour. Place it in a large platter and re- 
move the threads. Thicken and season the 
gravy well and pour it over the meat; scatter 
small lumps of butter over the whole, and it is 
then ready for the table. 

——-0-0——_ 
Tne way To spor Porators.—It is a little 
singular that many, who are otherwise excellent 
cooks, are ignorant of the mode of serving up 
boiled potatoes. Instead of the rich, dry, mealy 
vegetable, which graces some tables, theirs are 
invariably soggy, and heavy as bread when the 
yeast is worthless. Their method of spoiling 
potatoes after they are well cooked is wonder- 
fully simple. They place over the dish contain- 
ing them hot and smoking from the boiler, a 
tight cover, and keep it there—any one can do 
it, and eat water-logged potatoes in consequence. 
Better put their cover out of sight, even if the 
contents of the dish should cool a few minutes 
sooner on that account. Boiled potatoes in- 
tended for the table should not be covered a 
moment.— Norwich Examiner. 

——+e#ee——. 
Wuirt Corrre Cream.—This is made by 
putting a quart of milk on the fire, with about 
six ounces of white sugar. In another vessel 
beat up the yolks of ten eggs and pour the 
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after every meal, and rubbing them once a day 
with fresh charcoal from the fire. 

About the last of May or the first of June, 
the little millers, which lay moth eggs, begin to 
appear. Therefore brush all your woolens and 
pack them away in a dark place, covered with 
linen. They should be well wrapped in_ linen. 
This is easy and very efficacious. The same book 
recommends tobacco.as repulsive to moth, but 
it failed entirely on trial. Solid camphor suc- 
ceeded well. : 

If you have a strip of land do not throw away 
suds. They are good manure for bushes and 
young plants. 

Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped 
and packed down in a stone jar, covered with 
molasses. Mince pie meat may be equally well 
preserved if boiled, chopped, and similarly 
packed. 

Do not let knives. be dropped in hot dish 
water. Thousands of dollars worth of knife- 
handles are spoiled every year, by carelessness 
in this particular. 

Straw beds are much better for being boxed 
at the sides, in the same manner upholsters pre- 
pare ticks for feathers. If straw beds are stitched 
through like matrasses, they are greatly im- 
proved, and need no stirring up. 

The oftener carpets are shaken; the longer 
they wear. The dirt that collects under them 
grinds out the threads. Do not have carpets 
swept oftener than is absolutely necessary; a 
broom wears them very much. Pick up threads 
by hand, and brush crumbs into the dust pan.— 
Frugal Housewife. 

——_+-6-¢—_—_—_ 

How to Deau wits a Huspanp.—Some people 
say—‘If your husband looks grave, let him 
alone; don’t disturb or annoy him.” Pshaw! 
when I’m married, the soberer my husband 
looked, the more fun I'd rattle about his ears. 
“ Don’t disturb him!” I guess so! Id salt his 
coffee, and pepper his tea, and sugar his beef- 
steak, and tread on his toes, and hide his news- 
paper, and sew up his pockets, and put pins in 
his slippers, and dip his cigars in water, and 
would’nt stop for the Great Mogul till I had 
shortened his face to my liking. Certainly he’d 
“cet vexed ;” there would’ni be any fun in teas- 
ing him if he did’nt, and that would give his 


melancholy blood a good healthful start, and his 
eyes would snap and sparkle, and he’d say, 


“Fanny, will you be quiet or not?” and I should 


laugh and pull his whiskers, and say, “ Decid- 
edly not!” and then I should tell him I had’nt 
the slightest idea how handsome he looked when 
he was vexed, and then he would pretend not 
to hear the compliment—but would put up his 
dickey, and take a sly peep at the glass, (for all 
that,) and then he’d begin to grow amiable, and 
get off his stilts, and be just as agreeable all 
the rest of the evening as if he was’nt my hus- 
band, and all because [ did’nt follow that stupid 
advice ‘to let him alone.” 
know! 
like a cricket in the corner, with my fore-finger 
in my mouth, looking out the sides of eyes, 
and waiting till that man got ready to sp 
me! 
Well, the amount of it is, I should’nt do it— 


Just as if I did’nt 
Just ia.agine me, Fanny, sitting down 


to 
You can see at once it would be—be— 





milk gradually upon them. Roast your coffee 
(three or four ounces) till it is a very light 
brown color, break it in a mortar slightly, and 
add it while hot to your custard ; strain through 
a jelly-bag, pour the cream into cups, and put 
them to cool. Every thing depends on the cof- 
fee being used while hot, so as to catch the 
aroma which goes off as it cools. 


-——0- © e-——_— 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Ir you happen to live in a house which has 
marble fire-places never wash them with suds; 
this in time destroys the polish. They should 
be dusted ; the spots taken off with a nice oiled 
cloth, and then rubbed dry with a soft rag. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always 
clean them thoroughly after you have eaten 





tree which penetrates the most distant boughs. 








our last meal at night. We have preserved 
haif-decayed teeth many years by washing them 


al 


Fanny Fern. 


to resist fatigue is music. 
walk a mile to save their lives, will dance in 
company with a knock-knee’d clarionet and 
superannuated fiddle from tea time till sunrise. 


their time alone; they 
people.—M. de Bonald 


_-—— © © e—_——_ 
TERPSICHOREAN Fact.—One of the best things 
Girls who could’nt 


© © oe 
Tuer face of Truth is not less fair and beautiful 


for all the counterfeit visors which have been 
put upon her.—Shaftsbury. 


——_—» @-e—__—— 
THERE are some kinds of men who cannot 
are the flails of occupied 


—_——_0oe— c x 
Arrtiction is the wholesome soil of virtue, 


where patience, honor, sweet humanity, calm 
fortitude, take root and strongly flourish. 
let. 


—Mal- 
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AGRICULTURAL LECTURES AT YALE COLLEGE. | impositions of the scores of scientific pretenders, build up and support American literature. It 


- We call attention to the announcement in our 
advertising columns, of the annual course of 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry at Yale 
College. There are but two colleges in this 
country we believe, which have courses of lec- 
tures of this character in connection with prac- 
tical operations carried on in the laboratory; and 
these have not as yet received that support 
which they deserve from the community. We 
are quite sure that, were farmers generally 
aware of the benefit to be derived from an at- 
tendance upon such a course of lectures, as is 
annually given at Yale College, there would not 
be room enough to accommodate the numbers 
who would every winter flock in, to spend ten 
or twelve weeks in attending the lectures, work- 
ing in the laboratory, and participating in the 
daily discussions that take place among the 
farmers who meet there. We spent nearly 
three years in this laboratory, and ‘while there 
met every winter with several enterprising 
young men, some of whom had left families at 
home, and we recollect of no instance of one 
who did not feel that he had been repaid a hun- 
dred-fold for the time and expense incurred. 
We do not recommend any one to go witha 
view of becoming a proficient analyzer, in the 
short space of two or three months. To analyze 
well is an art acquired only by long practice, 
combined with a thorough study of chemical 
relations. But very many of the most common 
operations in husbandry are chemical processes, 
and we think any man can “farm it” more pro- 
fitably, who has some knowledge of chemical 
principles. We know no better way to acquire 
the beginnings of such knowledge, than to devote 
a short season to such a course of instruction 
and practice, as is given in the course of lectures 
founded at Yalé College by the late Professor 
Norroy, and continued under the thoroughly 
scientific care of Professor Porter. The gen- 
eral plan of this course is as follows. : 
Those attending, meet daily for an hour’s 
lecture upon the principles of scientific and 
practical agriculture. After the lecture, which 
is interspersed with experiments and answers 
to questions, those in attendance spend some 
time together, or in groups, and converse about 
and discuss the subject of the lecture. The rest 
of the day is devoted to practising some of the 
simple experiments in the laboratory, and study- 
ing and examining various agricultural works 
in the ample libraries of the college. The daily 
intercourse between those from different locali- 
ties, and the constant attention given to the 
best methods of improving agricultural opera- 
tions, can hardly fail to yield an ample return 
to those who avail themselves of these advan- 
tages, to say nothing of the increased enjoyment 
every person engaged in the labor of the farm, 
must derive from an intelligent perception of the 
whys and wherefores of many of his operations. 
We say then, to those who can do so without 
too great a sacrifice, arrange your business so 
as to be present at the opening of these lectures, 
and devote a few weeks to studying and invest- 
igating the principles which lie at the bottom of 
the successful pursuit of your occupation or 
profession of farming. A few weeks study, un- 
der an acknowledged, accurate, scientific, and 
conservative instructor, will do much to shield 
both yourselves and your neighbors from the 





that are just now forcing themselves into the 
field of agricultural improvement; while the 
impulse given to thought and investigation, will 
doubtless lead you to future profitable results. 


——+# © e——— 


RETURN OF PROFESSOR NASH FROM EUROPE. 


We are happy to notice the arrival of Pro- 
fessor Nasu, of Amherst, Massachusetts, at this 
port on the 3d inst. He called upon us im- 
mediately after landing, and we had a short but 
very pleasant conversation with him relative to 
the progress of European agriculture. He has 
been absent about eight months, on an agricul- 
tural tour in Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 
He is in excellent health, and much pleased with 
many things he met abroad. We shall probably, 
have a continuation now of his excellent letters 
on European agriculture, three of which have 
already appeared in the columns of this paper. 
Professor Nasu resumes his chair as Agricultural 
Professor at Amherst College, Mass., and we 
trust the young farmers of the country will 
throng to his lectures. They cannot but be 
highly benefitted by his instructions; he is a 
practical as well as scientific farmer. 


Ssuipiaia<aie> 

DAGUERREOTYPES ON ToMBSTONES.—A cotem- 
porary, speaking of a practice lately coming into 
vogue, of inserting daguerreotypes of deceased 
persons in the marble headstones of their graves, 
says: ‘This is a novel and appropriate method 
not only of commemorating friends, but of 
bringing them as they appeared in life to 
the recollection of acquaintances visiting their 
graves. Were it universally adopted, it would 
increase the melancholy interest of cemeteries, 
and would be an invaluable addition to the 
tombs of public and distinguished citizens.” 

This practice would, undoubtedly, increase the 
“melancholy interest” of cemeteries, but we 
cannot agree with the taste of our cotemporary. 
We have seen several instances of this kind, 
and we have turned away from them with a 
strong feeling that there is an incongruity in 
thus mingling the living with thedead. The 
beaming eye, the animated countenance, and 
dress of the living form, so faithfully portrayed 
in the daguerreotype, seem sadly out of place 
when fixed in marble over the silent repose of 
the departed. In the home circle, amid the 
active scenes of life, it is pleasant to have the 
living portrait of one who there moved, breathed, 
and participated in our labors, enjoyments, and 
festivities, but when we visit the quiet recesses 
of the dead, we love to let the mind sink back 
into itself in pensive thought, or to lose itself in 
fancying the distant scenes of transcendent 
happiness, whither the departed spirit has 
taken its returnless flight. Let the pure, plain, 
white marble stand as an enduring monument 
to indicate the last resting-place of the decaying 
body, but chain not there the remembrance of 
the departed spirit by a representative of the 
two still combined ; and especially let this not 
be done by disfiguring the stone wit. a minia- 
ture plate, which the blanching winds and sun 
will inevitably soon change to a faded or 
ghastly spectre. 


= @ 0 : 

Harper’s Magazine ror Decemper.—This 
number commences the Lighth Volume, and as 
it is entirely made up of original articles, it will 
doubtless be more valued by those who wish to 





contains, among many other valuable illustrated 
articles, ‘Memoirs of the Holy Land, by Jacoz 
Assor;” “TheVirginian Canaan, by aVirginian;” 
an article on “Plymouth,” with maps of that 
interesting locality, and illustrations of several 
buildings and other objects in the vicinity. 
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Dicxens’s HovsenoLp Worps.—The December 
number of this valuable work is at hand, and is 
not a whit behind its predecessors. There are 
few periodicals published in the English lan- 
guage which convey more instruction in the 
same space, and none that treat of abstruse 
subjects, in words so plain and comprehensible. 
In the present number, the article “Air Maps,” 
is alone worth the price of the whole: ninety-six 
pages. Many persons unacquainted with this 
work, have supposed it to be an American imita- 
tion. It is an exact reprint of the English 
edition, and the numbers are issued here by the 
enterprising publishers very soon after their first 
appearance in England. We consider this as 
the most valuable, because the most instructive, 
of all the writings of Cuartes Dickens. Pub- 
lished by McErrata & Barker, 17 Spruce 
street, New York: $2 a year, or 20 cents for the 
monthly numbers. 

Roars 1 AE ae 

To Make YeLLow Bourrer.—An item “ going 
the rounds,” says, “‘to make yellow butter in 
winter, put in the yolk of eggs, just before the 
butter comes, near the termination of the churn- 
ing. This has been repeatedly tried, and it 
makes very fine butter. It is kept by many as 
a great secret, but its great value requires 
publicity.” 

We have not tried the above, and are little 
disposed to do so, because we can see no plausi- 
bility in the statement, except, that because the 
yolk of an egg is yellow, it will communicate a 
yellow color to butter. We think the effect of 
the egg, if it mingles with the butter at all by 
the above process, will be to injure its flavor 
and render it much more perishable. Will not 
some of those unknown persons who have 
“repeatedly tried it,” throw aside for once their 
veil of secrecy and give us the “facts and 
figures,” and tell a host of inquirers whether 
the process is really -practicable and useful; 
whether the yolk of eggs mingled with butter 
instead of destroying its rich flavor, improves it; 
whether butter prepared in this way is enough 
richer in appearance to pay the cost, and 
whether it will keep as well as without the 


eggs? 


——-9-¢- 





IMPoRTATION OF ALDERNEY Cows.—Mr. JoHn 
A. Tarntor, of Hartford, Ct., received per ship 
Helvetius, which arrived at this port from Havre, 
the 29th November, two Alderney cows from 
the Isle of Jersey. They are four years old, 
and are considered the best of their kind. One 
is the first premium cow of the Isle of Jersey 
for the present year, and the other of last year. 
They cost about $200 each, all expenses included, 
delivered at Hartford. Although the best of 
Alderneys are thin and angular in the body, 
nothing can be finer than their heads, horns, 
eyes, and limbs; and if they were bred for a 
round, fat carcass, they would then lose that 
quality which makes them so desirable, namely 
the production of milk as yellow and rich as 
ordinary creafn. 
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PREPARATION OF GROUND FOR CABBAGES. 


os 


Tue writer of this would be much obliged for 
your advice, as to the best method of growing 
cabbage, as I have had a complete failure of 
that vegetable this season. The soil I raised 
them on, was of a sandy loam nature. Last 
year I had a crop of ruta bagas on the same 
lot, and they turned out excellently. It was 
then pared and sod burnt, with ashes spread ; 
afterwards a heavy coat of manure, composed 
of refuse meat, dregs of a glue kettle, lime, and 
soil, and the crop of turnips was excellent. This 
year I prepared it the same way, with the same 
manure, and planted cabbages, which, as I have 
said, failed. The preparation was the same, 
with the exception of the sod not being burnt. 
Please favor me with your advice, whether you 
think the ground has had too much animal mat- 
ter, as the cabbage grew large enough, but did 
not head; and thus oblige an old subscriber. 

Norwalk, Ct., Nov. 7, 1853. G. M. J. 

We are much obliged for the above note from 
“an old subscriber,” as the failure of crops is a 
very important item of knowledge to the farmer 
and gardener. The failure of cabbage to head 
may arise from degenerate seed, grown on 
stumps that never had a head. The finest 
heads should be selected for seed, and grown 
at a distance from all other members of the 
brassica (cabbage) tribe of plants. The fail- 
ure may also be owing to clump foot; but in 
this case the foliage is also deficient. It may be 
owing to some deficiency in the soil of the inor- 
ganic constituents of the cabbage. The cabbage 
is too near akin to the ruta baga to form a good 
succession for it; and it is possible that the 
turnips, which found plenty of potash and lime 
in the fresh burnt sod, did not leave enough*of 
those elements to mature the succeeding crop 
of cabbages. The excess of ammonia in the 
manures used, would tend to stimulate the 
growth of leaves at the expense of the head. 
Meat and glue are very powerful fertilizers. The 
information our correspondent seeks will be 
found in the articles on cabbage we begin this 
week. We would recommend, in brief, however, 
that the land be subsoiled, or if he have not 
faith to do that, let him trench a few square 
rods and note the results. The soil, judging 
from the locality and the failure of the crop, 
will probably be found to be deficient in lime, 
phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid. We have 
found marsh mud and sea weed an excellent 
dressing for cabbage; and as he is not far from 
the Sound, let him add these to his compost 
heap in any quantities convenient to himself. 
Super-phosphate of lime, at the rate of three 
hundred pounds to the acre, may also be put 
into the heap, or be spread broad cast, and 
plowed in in the spring. 

0-6 6 ——— 

A Cuicxen Srory.—We have about done 
with publishing tough chicken stories, and espe- 
cially those relating to Shanghaes, for we think 
they have “had their day,” and they need no 
further scribbling of ours to perpetuate their 
memory to future generations; some odd thou- 
sands of unsightly pictures will effectually do 
that. However, for the amusement of those who 
are especially interested in this matter, we give 
the following, which we clip from the Washing- 
ton County Post: 

The undersigned claims to have the best 
Shanghai fowls in the country, and certifies that 
he has one Shanghai hen that commenced lay- 
ing on the 20th day of January, 1853, and has 





up to this time laid 150 eggs, and hatched and 
raised three broods of chickens. He further 
certifies that one of the pullets of the first brood 
has laid 22 eggs, sat, and hatched thirteen 
chickens—the chickens were hatched the 13th 
day of October last, the mother not being quite 
eight months old when she came off the nest 
with her chickens. He further states that he has 
one cockerel of the same brood that weighs 8 lbs. 
9 ounces, and one pullet of the same brood 
that weighs 74 lbs., and still another, which 
weighs 8 Ibs. 1 oz. These, it must be remem- 
bered, are all less than 8 months old. 

Now, beat these who can! If any man- can 
exhibit larger or more thrifty specimens, I will 
acknowledge myself beaten; if not, I claim to 
have the largest, and best breed of poultry in 
the country. No exceptions are made in this 
case. Anprew Roaey. 

Cama age, Noy. 1, 1853. 


--—-+ @¢—__ 


Massacnusetts Oxen. — At the Western 
Hampden Agricultural Fair, there were 50 yoke 
of oxen exhibited, the average weight of which 
was 3,594 pounds to the pair. The following 
figures show the separate weight of pairs :— 
Daniel Munson, 4,600, 4,290, 8,800, 8,450, 3,120; 
Seth Bush, 4,500, 4,090, 3,840, 8,740, 3,620, 
3,420; George Taylor, 4,190, 3,990; Charles 
Fowler, 4,000, 3,880, 3,880, 8,690, 3,530, 3,200; 
William Noble, 3,800, 3,450, 3,770, 3,070; He- 
zekiah Taylor, 3,690, 3,660, 3,160, 3,540, 3,350, 
3,040; Luke Bush, 3,850, 3,190; George H. 
Mosely, 3,780, 3,610, 3,440; Elijah Owen, 3,450, 
8,450, 3,400, 3,280; Wm. Squier, 3,350; Ros- 
well King, 3,230; Town of Westfield, 3,280; 
Elijah Sibley, 4,000, West Springfield; Abner 
Moore, 38,800, 3,590, 3,190, Montgomery ; Oliver 
Moore, 3,380, 3,180, do.; Moses Moore, 3,300, 
do.; Wm. Herrick, 3,280, do; O. Moore, 3,230, 
do. One pair not embraced in the above, by 
Mr. Luke Bush, estimated 5,500 pounds. 

————»-6-4—_— 

Sucar Maxine mw Piaquemmes—The Nati- 
onal of Plaquemines, in its issue of the 18th 
ult., speaks of the season as the most propitious 
possible for grinding, and for the granulation of 
the sugar. The planters, it adds, are not losing 
a minute, and are making every effort to bring 
their labors toa close as rapidly as possible. 
On all hands the sugar is said to be beautifully 
clear and white. M. Garr, especially, is said to 
be obtaining surprising results; and the produce 
of Mr. Fexix and Huaues Vinterz is also said to 
be of very superior quality, such as must 
command a high price in this market. The crop 
is generally abundant, and promises a favorable 
yield. 

CatirorniaA AcRIicuLTURE.—A gentleman in 
the vicinity of Sacramento, has succeeded this 
year in raising about an acre of tobacco, which 
crop has proved to be one of the most remune- 
rating of that State. The following we clip from 


the Atla: 


Cotton and Tobacco.—That both of these 
great staple products of the south may be grown 
in this country, we have ample evidence in the 
agricutural exhibition of Messrs. Warren & Son, 
where samples of cotton and tobacco are exhi- 
bited, the former grown on the banks of the 
Sacramento, and the other in the vicinity of 
Sonora. Both are pronounced by judges to be 
of a very superior quality. 

On the arrival of the last Oregon steamer, a 
huckster on Long Wharf purchased about five 
hundred dollars worth of apples and pears, 
which he retailed out at an average price of 
fifty cents each ; though for the best and largest 
he gets 75c. to $1 00 each. For the lot he paid 
on an average 374c. each, all round, big and 
little, sound and specked. Grapes are in abun- 
dant supply, and of the finest quality; selling 
to the trade at 15c. to 20c. per Ib.; retailing, 25c. 
to 874c. per lb. 

’ Mr. Junius K. Rosg, of this city, purchased 
within the year a rancho of about 500 acres, at 





Sonoma, ore miles from this city,) for which 
he paid $17,000. On this rancho there is a 
vineyard of four acres, from which Mr. Rose 
has already brought to market 25,000 lbs., and 
has about 15,000 Ibs. more, yet to bring in. 
This forty thousand pounds of grapes will net 
him nearly fifteen thousand dollars in cash. 
Those first brought to market sold for about $I 
per lb., down to 25c.—the quality very superior. 

Pears from the Mission Orchard at San Jose, 
have been selling in large quantities through 
the season, at 20c. per lb.; retailing at 25c. to 
30c. At these prices there is a good demand 
and a ready sale for ail brought in. 

—--—® @ e———_ 
CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 

ISSUED FOR THE WEEK ENDING Noy. 22, 1853. 


Currers oF GRAIN AND Grass HaRVESTERS— 
By W. Pierpont, of Salem, N. J.: I claim hang- 
ing the cutter blade at each end to a crank, so 
as to cause the rotary draw cut in form of a 
circle, as described, in combination with the 
counter rod, for insuring the perfect revolution 
of both shafts in unison. 


Grass Harvesrers—By Wm. H. Hall, of 
Philippi, Va.: I claim the tram in combination 
with the staples on the arms, as described. 

Setr-Actine Presses—-By S. R. Holt, of 
Worthington, Ohio: I do not claim, in general, 
the device of making the weight of the article 
pressed act as the pressing power, by making 
the press itself rise and fall on the system of 
levers or other mechanical powers. 

But I claim so arranging the lever, and pro- 
viding it with a self-adjusting follower in com- 
bination with the lever and the bed plate, with 
its supporting frame, that the motion of the 
article pressed may be transmitted to the long 
end of the lever, at or near the fixed centre of 
motion of the frame, causing the weight of the 
press and article to be pressed, to exert power 
on the follower, and thereby gradually press 
the article into a more compact and solid form, 
the power being increased when the weight of 
the article is not sufficient, by means of the 
pinion and rack bar which receive motion from 
a driving shaft, the whole being constructed, 
arranged, and operating as set forth. 

Foreign Parent.—Preparing Hemp—C. J. 
L. Cloux, of France, patentee.—The hemp, after 
being stripped, is put into a vat or tub, with a 
sufficient quantity of water to cover it. The 
water is kept at a temperature of about 50° or 
60° for 15 hours, when it is drawn off and re- 
placed by other water, containing 2 Ibs. of soda 
and 2 Ibs. of soft-soap dissolved in it, for every 
100 lbs. of hemp. The heat of this liquor may 
be 100°, or it may be boiled in it for five hours. 
The hemp is then taken out and dried in the 
open air, or in a stove room, at a low tempera- 
ture. When it is dry it is passed between fine 
fluted rolls, whereby it acquires the softness of 
flax without losing its original strength. This 
treatment of hemp, it is said, enables it to be 
spun like flax. 

4-9 -6———_ 


ConsuMPTION IN Pawapetpais.— Zhe Phila - 
delphia Sun says: As a result of the advantages 
enjoyed by our citizens on the occasion of 
Thanksgiving Days, we subjoin the following 
statistics of the amount of articles consumed on 
Thursday, which we have carefully cvllected ; 
878 barrels of superfine flour, used in various 
ways; 169 bushels. of potatoes, baked, roasted, 
boiled, &c.; 321,652 turkeys, 456 of which 
were roasted, and upon whieh 25 small sacks of 
salt were used, and about 14 pounds of pepper ; 
459 chickens, cooked in various ways; 396 
ducks, variously prepared; 261,021 pounds of 
butter; 260,000 pounds of cheese; 572 pound 
cakes; 291,500 loaves of bread; 450 i 
pigs; and there were only 160 salt mackerel. 
There were also drank 161,221 gallons of coffee, 
in which were used nearly the same number of 
quarts of milk; 760 gallons of champagne ; 300 
gallons of brandy; and in the district of 
Moyamensing alone there were drank: 521 
gallons of whisky ; 760 casks of lager bier, and 
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other liquors in propertion. These statistics 
only show the propensity of the human species 
in reference to their gastronomic character, and 


so far as our figures go in regard to drinking, 


the number of arrests made for drunkness 
substantially demonstrate them. 


——e @-e—_——_- 


THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA. 


Tue French General Dumas, director of affairs 
in Algeria, has just published an interesting and 
original work on the Horses of the African 
desert, in which he gives all the experiences of. 
Abd-el-kader and other Arab chiefs, as well as 
his own. The Journal des Debats contains a 
summary of this work, from which the following 
passages are translated : 

The horse of the true breed (hoor) has his 
position amongst the Arabs of the desert like 
the date tree. According to his age he bears a 
different name, and is even more famed for his 
exploits than for his genealogy. The horse is 
of the true race, which after a long journey 
shakes himself, paws the ground, neighs when 
a feed of barley is offered to him, which he 
begins to eat eagerly after smelling it three or 
four times. It is of the horse of this kind that 
Arabs say, “Give him barley and abuse him.” 
If a horse neighs with joy at the sight of an oasis 
and seems to salute, with graceful movements of 
his head, the green trees and the flowing waters; 
if he never drinks without bending his knee, and 
so as to mark by an undulating line from the 
croup to the head, the flexible curve of his body; 
if his nostrils dilate continually ; if his eyes are 
always in movement; if his ears rise and fall 
alternately ; if, at the least noise, he quivers 
without changing place, he is of noble blood. 
He can bear thirst, hunger, and fatigue. “Give 
him barley and abuse him.” 

But if the Tell, the region of grain, is closed 
against the horse of the Sahara, he is able to 
pass the whole year without barley ; and yet, to 
perform journeys of 30 leagues a day, without 
any other nourishment than dates and the coarse 
herbage of the desert—the alfa which makes 
him travel, the guetof which makes him fight, 
and the guetof which is even better than barley. 
It was thus that Abd-el-kader, driven from the 
Tell, passed like a flash of lightning from one 
extremity to the other of Moghreb, without 
making a single halt, and often at the head of a 
thousand horsemen. 

Abd-el-kader himself, in his letter to General 
Dumas, gives examples of the powers of endu- 
rance of the desert horses, which would be 
incredible, if he had not proved them to be true 
at our expense. He speaks, amongst others, of 
a gallop of five or six hours a day, continued 
for 25 successive days, which suppose a distance 
of 25 leagues (75 miles) traversed every day. 
This is not all, adds the Emir; a horse travel- 
ling every day, and which eats as much barley 
as it pleases, can continue this for three or four 
months, without resting a single day. 

As to the swiftness of the Barbary horse, a 
fact is cited by General Dumas which will give 
an approximate idea of it. A French General 
suddenly arrested at Oran, required to see certain 
papers which he had left at Tlemcen. Tlemcen 
is 85 leagues (105 miles) from Oran, and the 
route which separates them is cut up by the 
mountains and ravines. The arrested general 
confined his barb to an Arab messenger, who 
promised to return on the following day. He 
atrived in fact, at the same hour the following 
day with the documents in question. The horse 
had travelled 70 leagues (210 miles) through a 
difficult country, having halted only once and 
been fed once. 

As some mention is made of the greater or 
smaller difference which exists between the 
Barbary and the Arab horse, let us speak, in 
passing, of the manner in which the breed of 
horses is tried inthe two countries. The nejdih 
(the horse of Arabia) is tried by being made to 
gallop seven leagues (21 miles) in a certain time, 
and then to eat a measure of barley. Alge- 
ria the trial is the same in result, but different 
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in the manner. The horse under trial must 
race with three relays of fresh horses, over 
distances of three leagues each, and arrive first 
at the goal each time. If he is successful, and 
after that cats barley, his master is reputed a 


| fortunate man throughout the whole of Sahara, 


and the horse’s renown is without rival. 

It is curious to compare, in point of view of 
the locomotion gained by means of the horse, 
the habits of the South American horsemen 
with those of the Arab. Here we have, in place 
of the desert of sand, the Sahara, the desert of 
grass, the Pampas. The Pampas are 800 leagues 
across, and in these almost limitless plains live, 
in an almost wild state, innumerable herds of 
horses. The Guacho, in the midst of the 
wilderness, selects the horse which he deter- 
mines to ride, throws the lasso over it, drags the 
horse thus caught to him, saddles it, and gallops 
along. After three or four hours of furious 
riding the horse falls, and the rider continues 
his course on another caught in the same way. 
Thus the Guacho, mounting horse after horse, 
performs a journey of 100 leagues in 24 hours. 

The Arab has not the resource of the Sahara 
in changing his horse at will, and the nature of 
the soil of Africa renders this mode of riding 
impossible. In the Pampas the horse is seldom 
worth more than 50f. The price of a horse 
sometimes rises to 20,000f. in the Sahara. The 
former horse only performed two or three jour- 
neys of 30 leagues in his life; the latter can 
recommence on the morrow a journey of 60 
leagues. 


——2-3-e- uv 


TRAVELLING ON HORSEBACK AND ON FOOT. 





Men never see the country who fly through 
it at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour; 
even if the usual path of railroads lay through 
the most interesting portions. The very best 
method of travelling is upon horseback. Next 
best, if you are young and hearty, or if you wish 
to become so, is foot-travelling. The pedestrain 
is, in all respects, the most independent ; and if 
time is of no importance, all the details of ex- 
ploring trips should be made on foot. 

If you are on horseback, you can do more in 
a shorter time. You abbreviate the time and 
labor of passing over the intermediate space be- 
tween you and the point of interest. Then 
there is good company in a spirited horse—a 
thousand times more than ina flatman. You 
sit in your saddle at ease, giving him his own 
way, the bridle loose, while you search on either 
side the various features of the way. Your nag 
becomes used to you and you to him; till a sym- 
pathetic connection is established, and he always 
seems to do, of his own reflection, just what you 
wanted him to do. Now a leisurely swinging 
walk; now a smart trot, then a spirited bit of a 
canter, which imperceptibly dies out into an 
amble, pace, and walk. When yon rise a hill 
to overlook a bold prospect, can anybody per- 
suade you that your horse does not enjoy the 
sight too? His ears go forward, his eye lights 
up with a large and bright look, and he gazes 
for a moment with equine enthusiasm, till some 
succulent bough, or grassy tuft, converts his 
taste into a physical form. A good horse is a 
perfect gentleman. He meets you in the morn- 
ing with unmistakable pleasure ; if you are near 
the grain-bin, he will give you the most cordial 
invitation, if not to breakfast with him, at least 
to wait upon him in that interesting ceremony. 
There is no hoggish haste in his meals. His drink 
is particularly nice. He always loves running 
water in the clearest brook, at the most spark- 
ling place in it. No man shall make me believe 
that he does not observe and quietly enjoy the 
sunflash on the gravel beneath, and on the wavy 
surface above. He arches down his neck to the 
surface, his name falls gracefully over his head, 
he drinks with hearty earnestness, and the trob- 
bing swallows pulsate so audibly and musically 
that you feel a sympathetic thirst. Now he lifts 
his head, and looks first up the road to see who 
is coming, and then down the road, at those 
work-horses, turned loose, affecting gayety with 





their old stiff legs, and hard and hooped bellies, 
and then, with a long breath, he takes the after 
drink. Once more lifting his head, but now 
only a few inches above the surface, the drops 
trickle from his lips back to the brook. Finally 
he cleanses his mouth and chews his bit, and 
plays with the surface of the water with his lithe 
lip, and begins to paw the stream. Guiding 
him out, you propose to yourself a real boy’s 
drink. Selecting a favorable place, on a dry 
bank, where the stones give you a suitable rest, 
you lie flat down, at full length, and begin. 
Your luck will depend upon your judgment of 
places and skill of performance. Should you 
be too dignified to lie down, you will probably 
compromise and kneel, awkwardly protruding 
your head to the edge, where a little pool breaks 
over its rim and then you will send the first 
drops down the wrong way. Musical as is crys- 
tal water, softly flowing over silver gravel, be- 
tween fringed banks, its passage down the 
breathing tubes is anything but musical or 
graceful; and you will have an episode with 
your handkerchief behind the bushes—cough- 
ing, crying, and greatly exercised in various 
ways. But if you are willing to be a real boy, 
(and no one is fit to be a man after he has lost 
all the boy,) and lie level with the stream, care- 
less of grass or gravel on vest, apply your lips 
gently just above the point of the ripple, where 
it breaks over the gravel, you shall quietly and 
relishfully quench your thirst; and, if you be 
handsome, or think yourself so, regale your 
eyes, too, with a fair face, seen in that original 
mirror in which, long before quicksilver or pol- 
ished metal, Adam and Eve made their toilet. 
There is yet another mode; with both your 
hands form a cup, by lapping the little finger of 
the left hand upon the corresponding part of the 
right, and then curving the whole to a bow]-form. 
A little practice will enable you to lift and drink 
from this bucket with ease, where the ground 
does not permit recumbency. A good pair of 
hands, such as ours, ought to hold two large 
and one small mouthfuls. But that will depend 
somewhat on the size of the mouth. 

But it was not to tell you how to drink, nor 
how good and companionable horses drink, that 
this shect was begun. But to urge those who 
can command September or October leisure to 
avoid all beaten paths of pleasure, to make a 
tour through the mountain country of Western 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, If you are 
young, and not abundant in means, and can get 
a friend to accompany you, go a-foot. If you 
are able, go on horseback. If you wish to take 
your wife, ora sister, or your mother, or other 
fair friend, then a light four-wheeled covered 
buggy is to beelected. If there be three or four 
of you, two horses anda two-seat light carriage, 
with a movable top. Limit your articles of 
dress to a few, and those not easily torn or 
soiled ; for it is good and most morally whole- 
some for Americans once ina while to dress and 
to act, not upon the'rule of “what will people 
think ?” but according to their own real necessi- 
ties and convenience. And, aboveall; let every 
woman have a bloomer dress, for the sake of 
foot-excursions. We are not ultra on Bloom- 
ers. 

In the city or town, our eye is yet in bond- 
dage to the old forms. But in the country, 
where the fields are to be travelled, the rocks 
climbed, brooks to be crossed, and fences scaled, 
bushes and weeds navigated, a woman in a long 
dress and multitudinous petticoats is a ridicu- 
lous abomination. Something is always catch- 
ing; the party is detained till each woman can 
gather up her flowing robes, and clutch them 
in her left hand, while a shaw], parasol, and bon- 
net strings fill up the right. Thus she is engi- 
neered over and around the rocks or logs ; and in 
spite of all pains and gallantry, returns home 
bedrabbled and ragged. A- Bloomer costume 
leaves the motion free, dispenses with half the 
help from without, and, above all, avoids need- 
less exposure of the person. If ignorant of 
what is best, a fair friend is caught in the country 
without such suitable dress, she is to be pitied, 
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not blamed. But where one may have them, 
rejects them for field excursions as unbecoming 
and ridiculous, let me assure such foolish per- 
sons, that it is the only dress that is really de- 
cant. I should think less of one’s judgment 
and delicacy who, after a fair trial of either 
dress, in an excursion requiring much field 
walking, was not heartily converted to the 
theory of Bloomerism, and to its practice in the 
country.— Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
——e-9-9-—— 
KIND WORDS.—USE THEM. 


BscavseE they fall pleasantly on the ear of all 
to whom they are addressed, and it is therefore 
one of the ways of promoting human happiness. 

Because they leave an impression in your 
favor and thus prepare the way for your greater 
influence over others for good. 


Because kind words powerfully contribute to 
soothe and quiet your own spirit when ruffled by 
the unkindness of others. 

Because they show the difference between you 
and the rude, malicious, or revengeful, and are 
suited to show them their wrong. 


Because they are suited to stir up the kind af. 
fections of your own heart. There is sweet mu- 
sic in such a voice rightly to affect the soul. 


Because they are so common, use them that 
there may be more of such bright stars in our 
dark firmament. 

Because they aid in carrying out the divine in- 
junctions, “ be courteous,” “be kindly affectioned 
one to another.” 


Because you cannot conceive of any truly be- 
nevolent being who would not use them. 


Because you have heard such words from your 
God; and hope to hear such forever.— American 
Messenger. 

—-—-—---6@ @ @—--— 

Pre-PAYMENT oF Postacz.—All correspondents 
are requested to pre-pay their postage on letters to 
us, as they thereby secure pre-payment in return. 
The saving of two cents for each letter may seem a 
small matter to such as seldom write, but. the gen- 
eral omission to pre-pay would make a difference of 
hundreds of dollars per annum in our own postage 
bills. 

We also suggest the propriety, where correspond- 
ents write us expressly on their own business, re- 
questing a favor which causes us some trouble, and 
with no corresponding benefit, that they not only 
pre-pay their postage, but also enclose a stamp, to 
pre-pay the answer they solicit in return. 
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Remarks.—Northern Flour is 6} cents better 
than last week ; Southern Flour remains unchanged. 
Wheat is a trifle lower. The same with Indian 
Corn and other grain. Pork has given way again 
50 to 75 cents per bbl. Wool, four large sales of 
foreign took place in this city the past week. 
Prices were well sustained. 

Cotton has fallen the past week fully one quarter 
of-a cent per Jb. Other Southern products, no 
change. 

Money is still difficult to be had here on good 
paper outside of the banks for less than 10 to 12 
per cent. interest. 

Stocks are a little firmer; but so many are desi- 
rous to sell they continue to rule low. 





Tae Hoc Manger anp ovr Paoxers.—The open- 
ing of the packing season finds the market ex- 
tremely unsettled. The reported abundance of the 
hog crop this year, the high prices last winter, with 
widely different results to producer and purchaser 
still fresh in the minds of both, and the late strin- 
gency in the money market, all tend to create a 
want of confidence, and to destroy unanimity be- 


It is very certain that the high prices of last sea- 
son had no sufficient basis, but were the result of a 
brisk competition among the buyers, and the great 
bouyancy in the market in {the early part of the 
season. It is equally certain that the present crop 
of hogs is large, though most probably exaggerated, 
as the largeness or shortness of crops in this country 
invariably is How much larger, if any, than of the 
last year, or whether the crop is greater than can be 
marketed safely and profitably at fair prices, are 
questions which time alone can determine. The 
point, however, is universally conceded, that nothing 
like the prices of last year will be approximated ; in 
fact, they were fully fifty per cent. above those now 
respectively offered or asked by either buyer or sel- 
ler. From a similarity of views even to this extent, 
a better understanding must soon be effected; es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the lowest fig- 
ures named by the purchaser will amply remune- 
rate the producer, and, indeed, are rates that a few 
seasons since the seller would have been delighted 
to obtain. —Louisville Journal of Nov. 28. 





From the Mark Lane Express, Nov. 14th. 


REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tue downward movement in prices of Wheat, 
which commenced in the beginning of the month, 
has continued during the present week, and at sev- 
eral of the leading provincial markets a further fall 
of about 2s. per qr. has taken place, making the to- 
tal decline from the highest point 8s. to 4s. per qr. 
This reaction, after so rapid an advance, may be 
viewed as quite in accordance with the usual laws 
of trade ; at-each step upwards sellers come forward 
to realize profits, whilst buyers naturally exercise 
greater caution. We have experienced similar in- 
tervals of depression on several occasions since the 
first commencement of the rise, but they have 
proved of short duration, and we are of opinion that 
this will again be found the case in the present in- 
stance, 

The reports in regard to the yield of the last crop 

become worse rather than better as the thrashing is 
proceeded with, and it is quite certain that the de- 
ficiency has not been exaggerated, there is conse- 
quently reason: to conclude that we shall require to 
import very largely in order to keep prices down at 
their present level; indeed there appears to us to 
be much more danger of supplies falling short of the 
demand, than of an excess of imports. 
The weather has during the last fortnight been 
auspicious for out-door labors, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the preparation of the 
land, and Wheat sowing is now being proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. Should the weather 
continue favorable, a somewhat larger breadth of 
land than usual would probably be cultivated with 
Wheat, and we expect that farmers will be too 
busily engaged in the fields for some weeks to bring 
supplies to market very freely. Thus far the de- 
liveries have been very small, and a large portion ot 
what has appeared at the markets in the agricultu- 
ral districts a been taken for seed. 


THE CONTINENTAL CORN TRADE. 


The dull tone of the English advices during the 
past fortnight appears to have had some influence 





recently-received accounts from thence _ inform us 
that prices had rather receded. Meanwhile we con- 
tinue to receive but indifferent reports in regard to 
the quality of the new Wheat, and the yield is at 
the same time said to have proved short. This is 
certainly the case in the neighborhood of Danzig 
and in Lower Poland; but in the upper districts, 
quality as well as quantity is better spoken of. The 
shipments of Wheat from Danzig had been on a very 
liberal scale during the month of October, viz., 92,085 
qrs., of which 65,037 qrs. had been despatched to 
British ports. Stocks had been reduced into a small 
compass, and of the supplies of new only a trifling 
proportion was coming to hand in fit condition to 
admit of it being shipped. Fine Polish Wheat, old, 
had realized prices equal to 69s. to 70a, and fine 
mixed, 64s. to 65s, per qr. free on board. For new, 
quotations were very irregular. 3 

By the latest advice from Russia, it appears that 
considerable activity prevailed in the Wheat trade, 


on the Wheat trade in the Baltic, and the most | $2 


a large scale were in progress, and vessels had been 
in great request; hence freights had advanced. 
From Riga we learn that the supplies of Wheat and 
Rye from the growers had barely sufficed for the 
local requirements, and that both these articles had 
commanded very high terms, For Oats, deliverable 
next spring, prices varying from 16s. up to 17s. 6d, 
per qr. free on board had been demanded. 

Letters from Stettin of Tuesday’s date inform us 
that sellers of Wheat had become more anxious to 
to realize, and though the supplies had not been by 
any means large, prices had salghtly receded. 

he accounts from are likewise of rather 
a more subdued tone this week; still it would hardly 
pay to import from thence with the present rates of 
freight and insurance. 

At the near continental ports very little Wheat is 
held in granary, and new appears to have come for- 
ward in small cotchels. Hamburg letters of Tuee- 
day’s date describe the Wheat trade as firm, and an 
opinion prevailed there that prices were likely to be 
higher. Quotations from Wheat on the spot were 
then 68s. 6d. for 58lbs. Upland, 69s. 6d. to 70s. per 
qr. for 591bs. ditto, and 70s. per qr. free on board for 
60lbs. Mecklenburg. For Wheat from outports, 
equally high rates had been asked. Barley had not 
been in quite such active request as before, but good 
58lbs, Danish had not been offered below 35s. per 
qr. Oats of 39lbs, weight were quoted 22s, and 
tick Beans 49s. per qr. free on board. 

At Rotterdam, on Monday, there was a small 
supply of Wheat, and a rise of 1s. to 28, per qr. was 
consequently established. Several buyers from 
France made their appearance at that market, which 
assisted to give confidence to holders. 

From France the advices are not quite so encour- 
aging to shippers as before, but that there isa 
very great scarcity of Wheat in. that country 
does not admit of doubt. At Paris the Wheat trade 
—probably influenced to some extent by the Mark 
Lane advices—was quieter on Wednesday, and flour 
was about 1 fr. per sack cheaper. At Marseilles, 
immense supplies of Wheat had been received, 
chiefly from the Black Sea; and it having been diffi- 
cult to find the means for conveying such large 
quantities into the interior, stocks in warehouse had 
accumulated. Meanwhile there had been no falling 
off in the country demand, and after a temporary 
decline of 14 to 2 fr, a reaction to fully the same 
extent had taken place. 

Advices from Leghorn of the 2d. inst. report a 
further rise in prices there, and as much as 69s, per 
qr. had been paid for new Marianople for local con- 
sumption. The dearness of bread was occasioning 
great distress among the poorer classes, and the 
Government were doing all they could to keep down 
prices, ; 

From the Black Sea we learn that vessels were 
being loaded and despatched as quickly as possible, 
and that a very large business for export had been 
done in wheat and Indian Corn, principally, however, 
for France and the Mediterranean. Wheat was, on 
the 28th October, old style, quoted from 32s. 8d. up 
to 86s. 6d. per qr. free on board, and the freight to 
the United Kingdom was 22s. 3d. to 23s, 3d. per qr. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables 


Fruits, &c. 
Washington Market, Dec. 3, 1853. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers @ bbl., $2 25; Junes, 
$2; Western Reds, $175; Sweet Potatoes, $2 50@$2 75; 
Cabbages, # 100, $3 50@$4 ; Red do., $1@$4 50; Savoys, 
50@$3 ; German Greens, $1 75 ; Caulifiowers, z dozen, 
$1@ 481 50 ; Broccoli, 75c.; Onions, white, @ bbl , $2 123¢ ; 
do. yellow, $1 75; do. red. $1 50; Parsnips @ bushel, 50c. ; 
Carrots, # bushel, 44c. ; Beets, @ bushel. 373¢c.; Turnips, 
Ruta Baga, ® bbl., $1 25; white, @ bush., 373g ; yellow 
stone, # bush., 44c. ; Spinach, @ bbl., 873¢c.; Lettuce, @ 
100, 50c. ; Endive, @ 100,624; Leeks, @ doz. bunches, 3ic. ; 
Parsley, @ doz. bunches, 183{c. ; Celery, # doz. bunches, 
75c.-@ei ; Salsafy, # doz. bunches, 75c. 


Fruits.—Apples, Newton Pippins, @ bbl., $4@4 50; R.1.. 
Greenings, $2 50@$3 50; Baldwins, $2 25@$2 50; Van- 

dervere,.$2 25@$2 50; Spitzenburg, $ 2 50; Pound 
Sweets, $2 25; Twenty ounce Pippins $2 25@82 50 ; Gilli- 

flower, $2 ; Russets, $2; Quinces, ® bbl., $2 50 ; Cranber- 
ries @ bbl., $5 os" 50; Hickory nuts, @ bush., $2 25; 

Chestnuts, $2 $2 50. 

The prices of the different vegetables have risen a little 
during the past week, and potatoes especially have increased. 

Sweet potatoes are not quite as high as when we made our 

last quotation, but there are some of very inferior quality 

offered. Cabbages are in large lots, and are generally of 
good quality ; the price has advanced a little.. 


Apples are a little higher in price ; we saw to-day very 
few of the Newtown ‘pippins in market; and-the generat 








At St. Petersburgh, shipments for England on rather 





tween the buyer and seller. 





opinion is that there will not be any forwarded. 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. mutton in Washington market by the carcase from 5@8c. | Grain. 
i ity, The lot of sheep noted at| Wheat, White Genesee.. -» ®@ bush. me 803¢ 


Monday, Dec. 5, 1853. 

Tue market this- morning was quite brisk, and prices 
better than last week, though the number of cattle was 
much larger than we reported then. The difference between 
the number of cattle reported at the Washington Yards for 
to-day and last Monday, amounts to upwards of 600, and 
for the week to one thousand. There were several lots of 
very fine looking cattle in some of the yards this morning, 
and butchers found it difficult to securethem without paying 
a good price; those who paid the best price in the market 
contended afterwards that they had made the best bargain, 
as inferior cattle are undoubtedly dear at almost any price, 
and are seldom worth the money paid for them. 

Some raisers of cattle and a few drovers imagine that at 
times the cattle are reported at too high a figure, alleging 
that the best sales are taken for the average, and that the 
transactions in the forenoon generally embraée the choice 
animals, while those inferior are not disposed of till the 
afternoon, and consequently do not influence the reports. 
In order to encourage the improvement of stock, it is quite 
right that both drivers and raisers should be clearly shown 
that inferior cattle will not be taken for superior, and that 
if they aim at realizing even the average rate of the market, 
they must look to the quality of the stock they offer. Too 
many are disposed to demand the highest rate, under the 
impression that their cattle are entitled to the first classifica- 
tion. They need not be surprised that the best animals are 
first sold, and the poor ones left to draw what they may, 
The weather was wintry, but it had no effect in checking 
the demand, though sheep brokers complain of it. 

The number of cattle received at the Washington Yards 
and the other market places, for the week ending December 
5th, is as foliows. 

Wasaineton Yarps, Forty-fourth street. 


A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. ON HAND: 
Beeves, 2,618 2,270 
Cows & Calves, 12 
Sheep and Lambs, 1,182 . 

Veals, 164 


Of these 752 beeves came by the Hariein railroad ; also 12 
cows, 1182 sheep and lambs, and 164 veal calves. 

By the Hudson River railroad 180 beeves were forwarded. 

By the Erie railroad, 350 beeves. 

The above lots came from the following States : 

N. York, by cars, 592 beeves ; on foot, 239 do. ; by boats, 
131 do. 

From Pennsylvania, on foot, 216 beeves. 

From Ohio, 179 do. 

From Virginia, on foot, 242 do. 

From Connecticut, on foot, 92 do. 

From New Jersey, on foot, 92 do. 

The prices of cattle according to the sales effected here 


are as follows : 


Inferior, 7@8c. 
Good, 84 @9c. 
Superior, or best ih market, 93¢@10c. 
We heard of no lots sold above ten cents, and if there 


were any they were few and very choice. 


Brownine’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 548 150 
Cows, 15 10 
Sheep and Lambs, 6,780 2,000 
O’Brikgn’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 50 

Cows,2 15 10 

CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 

Beeves, 300 20 
Cows and Calves, 35 12 
Sheep and Lambs, 4,090 1,500 
Veais, 25 


Suerep.—At Chamberlin’s, sheep have been tending 


downwards in price for the last few days ; the market in 
the beginning of the week was lively, but the stock sent in 
was more than the demand justified and prices fell to-day ; 
the number on hand is at least one thousand more than were 
left over on this day week. The average prices for sheep 
are $275, $3 50, $4 50@$6 ; lambs, $2 50, $3@$4; extra 
lots reach $7 50@$8 


The following notes from the sales book of John Morti- 


more, sheep broker, are furnished by him. 


Sheep, 237 @$4 65, 77 @84 25, 99 @BS 30—the meat of 


these is sold for at least 10 cents per pound ; 350 @$3 40, 
37 @ #4 25, 70 @$3 75—the meat of these is worth 8K 
cents ; 172 @$4, 10 @$7 25—worth 12 cents per pound. 
Lambs, 62 @$2 25, 75 @3 373; 50 @$3 25. 


He also reports the supply on hand at the Lower Bull’s 


Head large, and the prices from one to two cents per pound 
less for middling quality than at the close of the last week, 
owing to the unfavorable weather. Sheep were selling in 
the early part of the week from 9@ilc. per pound, and at 
the latter part rom 7@9c. Good lambs are selling well, and 


8 
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per pound, according to quality, 
$7 25 each, were from Duchess Co., and were choice animals, 
such as are commonly sent to market from that quarter. 


Wn. DeueEart, sheep broker. permitted us to quote the 
following sales from his book: Sheep, 197 @$3 75; also 31 
for $133, 71 for $310 75 ; 23 Lambs, $58 ; 17, $63. 

At BRownina@’s prices are quoted at $2 50 to $5 for com- 
mon sheep, and $5 to $10 for extras ; a large number have 
been sold here. Lambs, $175@$5, with a brisk demand; 
few low price animals on hand, a lot of common sheep 
averaged $4 12 each. 

Veats.—Very few superior ones on hand. We saw a 
few very poor grass calves offered by Deheart for $6 per 
head, the average price remains as last week, 5@7c. 

Swine.—The price of swine has rather decreased than 
advanced since our last report. Western packers have been 
purchasing as low as 43¢c., and from 4% to 5 and 5¥ are 
the wholesale rates here for swine on foot. 

Carcases have been selling on board the market boats 
to packers, at 64 @674 cents per pound, and to retailers at 
1@7e. 

Venison is in market at 12}¢c. wholesale, and retails for 
15@18c. 

New-York Horse Market.—The horse market still 
continues to be dull. There are very few horses here, 
owing to the limited demand for several weeks past. Those 
usually brought from the country have been of the higher 
priced class, and the demand for these has been temporarily 
satisfied. This season of the year is little adapted to car- 
riage riding, and those who will want horses of this kind 
during the spring and summer, are not disposed to keep 
them over the winter, especially as the amount of sleighing 
to be depended upon is quite uncertain. 

Common wagon and cart horses, worth $100 and $150, 


are wanted at almost all seasons of the year. There is now 


a demand for these, which is not supplied, especially for 





those held at about $100. There were during the last week 
less than 400 horses of all kinds in seven or eight of the 
principal sale stables. Numbers have gone eastward with 
little prospect of finding even a much better market than in 


New-York. 
—-—-——9 © e—-—— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Pot, Ist sort, 1853.... +. ® 100 lbs. : = @— — 


Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. .- piesa SoaViebass ves hee 0 @—— 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow.................. # Ib. — 27 @ 28 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White............... — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel.........ss005 re) chaldren, 11 25 @ 11 50 
scat co hebhndpodewicsdebadactcibe be fe tS 
Sidney..... Set Sabes Tid onesasisebecen ones 7 75 @8s8 — 
Co RS Se pe epee ere ee ere Eye Leyes @7— 
MBANTOCIES. 2.0.2 seve resesccves 8 2,000 Ib. 8 30 g Tes 
Java, White cocees +++ B lb— 124¥@— 13 
RUIN cine cobb i der sioses es pbee nes seeder bees —13 @—-13K 
Brazil eee eece cree sceceseeeeseess ss — 1OW@—11K 
MD iix a cssineds : daines o--0% 2404 —- 1 @—-11% 
St. Domingo... 5s UMD vaccacs seem 94@--10 
Cotton. Atlantic _. Other Gulf 
Ports. _Flsrida. Ports. 
Inferior. . sees @— — @ 
Low to good ord...».. 4@8¢ 1#@8% TQS 
Low to good mid...... eo ie 10%@11% 11 @ll¥ 
Mid. fair to fair.......10 @1l 1134 11% 1146@I2 
Fully fr. to good fr.....1149@— 113 @12% 
Good and fine......... —- @ — o— — @-— 
Cotton ing. 
somertr,.: ime Jencsh4sbs Gees - 8 yard, — 104@10% 
American Kentucky RT edt! _ 





eathers. t 
Live Geese, prime...... 






Flax. : 
JOTBOY.... veccee cecenecerunrstse ssveee @lb— 8 @—9 
Flour and Meal. 

Sour...... Deedederdescsovecscccccs @ bbl. Hg 4 
Superfine No. Qicescsceceeeccer vee ceeece @6 6834 
State, common brands.......... Hanes suas 6 owe. ianty 
State, Straight brand............ ssccer.s 6 8736@6 93% 
State, favorite brands..,..... 2... eeee sens 6 933%4@7 18% 
Western, mixed do............+++- «++ 6 934%@7— 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight @ --» T— @706 
Michigan, fancy brands...... o » 7064 @7 12 
Ohio, common to good a saves 6 93%.@7 06% 
Ohio, round hoop, common . ivi ventas, Co 712 
Ohio, fancy brands........ 6.65 cee scores 7 7 6Q7 1834 
Ohio, extra brands................. ees 7 184 @7 75 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do....... Rees 7 12346@7 6216 
Genesee, fancy brands.. al eobe oveaet 7 064 @7 1834 
Genesee, extra brands..........-.....065 72% 25 
Canada, - — Ritraa Oikeg ee ei ia's sf ow a8 6 923%@7 — 
Brand: a RE pee eT es | 
Sangeewn.. if ERE CR peey bea 7 18%@7 25 
Petersburgh City.......- 0... ccseeece cues 718%@7 25 
Richmond Country........ee sc scaeee secs 2 124@7 18% 
Alexandria. . ceceneeves 7124@7 18% 
Baltimore Howard Street.. 7 124@7 18% 
Sy ere rer rears 4 933%, @5—+ 
Corn Meal, Jersey ? 93% 25 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ...0.+ee055: 374% @— — 





Corn Meal," Brandywine.......9 punch. 18 3736 

















@1 
Wheat, do., Canada (in ee RE @1\77 
Wheat, Southern, WVU: tack neds ce kes 165 @I1 68 
Wheat, Ohio, White... sevescesscsse LOL Ql GF 
Wheat, Michigan, Wii sé: ince tats .. 170 @1 72 
Wheat, Mixed Western ............ neancen 1 54 @I1 60 
Wheat, Western Red .................... =, 2 @1 56 
Rye, MMMIIAL, Soca. .5 occa decker @1 — 
RSOTN NIN 25 sok vb vee pe nena stlsne pon _ 78 @-—79 
Corn, Round Yellow............essese0s — 81 @—8&2 
Corn, Round White............eeesseens — 81 @—82 
Corn, Southern White.. ++ 804% @—82 
Corn, Southern Yellow.. — 81 a 
Corn, Southern Mixed............. — 79 @—80¥ 
Corn, Western Mixed............s.0+008 — 80 @—80¥ 
Corn, Western Yellow............ss00e8— — 
Me catenins p Ue ca b vik< paige 600M —8l @—87 
Oats, River and Canal.. sesececeeeee 51 @—52 
Oats, New-Jersey.......ccsccccsscece +e 48 @—49 
RONGN, SUMMER, cchG Ska scccscspsesepatess — 52 @—53 
UBUNTU os cies hs évcw cows ecssaecc — 48 @—50 
ee eer Tre —47 
Peas, Black-eyed............. 8 2 bush. 2 75 @2 87K 
oe eer eer bush. 1 18%@- — 
Beans, EMD sited akavene de S saoaare Rea 150 @Il 62% 
Rio Grande, Mixed.......... s+ ue lb. — 20 @ — 22 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed......... ss00ee0+ —19 @—2l 
Hemp. 
Russia, clean......... 0.0. s005 a ton. 285 _ 300 — 
Russia, Outshot.. yy — 
POOR son ciia 5 Chass tbs sstps see = Bb ib. oo — 104@ -—— 
RARE ac aia RES rae @-—-— 
ee ae PkGs Sales gadd note _ -_-— 
DUM sc vntew <eceus sc eeeese s # ton, 240 — _-— 
DP Aiica sins sekte dines 4hs Aves ncsoce 0 135 
American, Dew-rotted.. seeceeeeseL70 — @I175 50 
American, do., Dressed. pphwebeieb's bees 180 — @220 — 
American, Water-rotted Resins baeiwee —-- @--—- 
Hops. 
MN WEa bho scgdnchs sbusws velenas #8 lb.— 45 @ — 50., 
NOE si isan eis chaos vs. Schon’ ob ay aas — 3 -- 
Beef, Mess, Country........:.... ® bbl. M4 50 @l1— 
Beel, Prime, Country :....... 2.2. sccscect 50 @ 5 62% 
ee, EOE PELE Eee TT 3 — @13 2% 
SE MU RINE 6 as as a 010 ne sci cion ae sce 1525 @I15 50 
SON RUNNIN EW» oss 05 obsess cost cose ane 625 @6 50 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... —— @I13 50 
Beef, Prime, Mess...............- @ tce.22— @24— 
Pork, Mess, Western...........- % bbl. 13— @13}124 
Pork, Prime, Western.............. +00 11 87¥@11 — 
POPE, PHENO, MOU So ioe osc dic cs ccc scce ba 50 — _ 
Pork, Clear, Western............--.+-+ @19 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels. . <2 lb. — = 0x@—— _ 
Hams, Lo, TE TS Oe ECE Oe 
Hams, Dry Salted... PPS ia MPR on 2 
Shoulders, Pickled............-0..-0ss0. 
Shoulders, Dry Salted...........+++++++ 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ 4 
PE IO sos cssseecnseenstean 
Butter, Orange County. 
Se eer 
Butter, New-York State Dairies 
en Peer ae 123¢ 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ —_—— 
Cheese, fair to prime.............--++++: — 7K@— 9% 
Be, CORK. co cec cc cdscceccccccencsen 8 lb.-—- — @—— 
OUP ASTIOGID Sos 0 s5 cae she secccccccasens —4 @ 6% 
Cuba Muscovado.............esseeeeee — 44@— 6 
Porto Ricd.......ccccccveccccseceseceses — 44@— 64 
Havana, White .........202se0esccesess — TK@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 @ 7% 
BORTID oon c ccicevine denccecdsvcs cebeeses — 54@—— 
Brazil White. .......c.cce-ccccccceseces — 6% 7 
MORN, MEIER os 6 iicin onig case sb eccs cases — 5 une 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — 9IZ%Q@— — 
do. do. do. Crushed :6: — 9%@—— 
do, do. do. Ground 7B: — 8% = 
do. (A)Crushed............. -e:-— 9 - 
do. 2d quality, Crushed............ none. 
Tobacco. 
Virginia........+.. 8 lb. — — ~ 
EN cSos ss ova ec possos ss sueeectecssd — 54@— 9 
DEOUOR OGURA: 56 casas access cocesderes — 6% 1] 
OUI <5 BSR Gain Sabine on a noe oan aed 9 -— em = 
NN is 5s SS s cise sano scans en —12 — 18 
AI Sha Saw gays 5 5-0 cis os «+ gain o-ale ..— 1844 @— 23% 
We ae as ANE ALS 5s cack Sa a —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......-... — 25 1— 
Florida Wrappers...........-.-..--+++5 


Connecticut Seed Leaf. . 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf.. 


Tallow. 
American, Prime 

Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece..........@1b.—50 @-— 55 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —46 @—48 
American 3¢ and 3% Merino ............ —42 @—45 
American, Native and  Merino........ ~—- 38 — 40 
Extra, Pulled,....... . Seeee eee 46 — 48 
Superfine, Pelieds ss cise. cece esc ee 
ee A" RE eee teeny er —38 @—40 











ADVERTI SEMENTS. 


WEN AND BOY®S’ CLOTHING, AT BE AND 

h Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
1 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
qualities and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order ina s vc that cannot be 
surpassed. Also India rubber closning. and furnishing goods. 


rp ‘ 
Your patronage is re tfully solicited 
supra ronage is respectfuly SO MERBILT. 81 Fulton street, 


ANTED,—A SHEPHERD 2 ACCUSTOMED TO THE CARE 








and management of A Sootehman would be 
preferred. 5 Apply to CHD. 8: Y, Esq., 
13-16" : ee, Mass. 




















GRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY—YALE COLLEGE. THE 
course of THIRTY LECTURES will commence January 
9th, 1854, and continue two months and a half. Fee, $10. 
special course in analysis, with which i Lonaans may fully 
occupy his time, will pgoompany the lec’ 
Address J. A. PORTER, Professor of Totnivens Chemistry, 
New-Haven, Ct. 
N. B. Analyses of Ores, ots, Mineral Waters, &c., gonde. 
and instruction given in general analysis. 12-17 


Chiressiy tor IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE Ex- 
pressly for the Collivvole and Oregon Markets, for sale 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


. ~e eg J oF ALL FORMS AND SIZES, for sale 
ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


oer GUANO, aes as of Fresh Peruvian 


Guano, just received in sto 
R. ALLEN. "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


LBERT WEBER, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 103 
West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts. [11-23 


UFFOLK PIGS.—WARRANTED PURE BREED, FROM 
pix weeks old and upwards, to be had on short notice.— 
GEO. H. KITTREDGE, 


Ap 
eye 277 West Sixteenth st. 
HORT HORNS.—I HAVE ON HAND AND FOR SALE 


two or three Short Horn fall calves, from well bred dams 
JOHN R, PAGE, Sennett, Cayugo co,, N.Y. 























and sires, 
12-13* 





OCHIN CHINA FOWLS.—I have for sale, by the pair, 
young Cochin China Fowls, of the best blood in America, 
and desirable wd ae great size, their symmetry and fine 
plumage. Addre RODNEY L. ADAMS, 
10-22 Lyons, N.Y. 





OWS WANTED.—TWO COWS, FRESH MILK, AND war- 

ranted to give twenty a per day, and to hold their 
milk well. They must be gentle and orderly, and not over 
six years old. No matter 6 what the breed is. Please name 
lowest price. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st., N.Y. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—-A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. For sale by LEN, 
189 and 191 Water st. 


ARM FOR SALE.—THE FARM LATELY OWNED AND 
occupied by Richard Dey, deceased, situated on the east- 
ern bank of Seneca Lake, in the township of Fayette, county 
of Seneca. and State of New-York, It contains about 158 acres 
of very fertile and finely situated land, not an inch of which 
but what is capable of tillage. It slopes gently to the lake. 
and is in full sight of and only seven miles from the beautiful 
town of Geneva. Adjoining is the premium farm of Andrew 
Foster, Esq. Fifty acres are in wood, eight acres are in or- 
chard of superior grafted fruits, and the baiance in pasture 
and grain. The buildings consist Of a plain farm house in 
‘ood repair, and also good barns, sheds, workshops. carriage- 
house, chicken-houses, and ugar There is a good well of 
water and a running sprin, 
This farm is offered low No close an estate. The price, $50 
per acre, and the terms of payment can be made to suit al- 


most any purchaser. Apply to 
*) Y, 74 Cortlandt st., New-York, 
10-22] or CHAS. A. SOCK Esq., Pres, of the Bank of Geneva. 











ANTERNS!—EDWARDS & TAYNTOR, 390 Broome street, 
New-York, Manufacturers of Hall and Street Lamps, 
— Stained or Cut Glass, Fire Engine Signals made any 
tyle or pattern, Glass bent for Clocks, Barometers and Bow 
Windows. Constantly on_ hand every style and pattern of 
mps of Glass or Britannia Ware. 
Gnas Mw EDWARDS, [10-22] EDWIN E. TAYNTOR. 


ROSPEOCTUS for 1854.--The SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

—Unrivalled Array of Talent.—The proprietors of The 
Post, in again coming before the public, would return thanks 
for the generous patronage which has placed them far in ad- 
vance of every other Literary Weekly in America. And, as 
the only suitable return for such free and hearty support, their 
arrangements for 1854 have been made with a degree of lib- 
erality probably unequaled in the history of American news- 
paper literature. They have engaged as contributors for the 
rR year the following brilliant array of talent and ge- 





Ms. SovuTHwortTH, Laon Bennett, Mrs. Denison, GRACE 
GREENWOOD AND FANNY FERN. 


In the first paper of January next we design commencing 
gb Deen ovelet, written expressly for our columns, enti- 
e 


THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. 
Emerson Ronnett. author of * Viola,” “Clara Moreland,” 
B he Forged Will » &e, 
by Sloverst, by the nonges auiher of “Clara Moreland,” 
we design following by another calle 
THE $ STEP-MOTHER. 
By Mrs. Mery J A. Denison, | author of ‘* Home Pictures,” ‘* Gert- 
rude Russel,” 
We have also ‘the promise of iv number f 
SKETCHES BY GRA! GREE WOOD, 
whose brilliant and versatile aoe will be aes exclusively 
employed upon The Post and her own “ Little ‘im. 
Southworth—whose fascinating works en now bein ng 
rapidly republished in England—also will maintain her ol 
and pleasant connection with The Post. The next story from 
her sifted AIL will be entitled 
THE AVENGER: Or, Tue Fata, Vow 
By Emr D. EN. Southworth, author of “The Curse of Clif- 
ton,” “The Lost Heiress,” “The Deserted Wife,” &e, 
And—not least—we are authorized to announce a series of 
articles from one who has rapidly risen very high in popular 
vor. They bg be entitled 
or r ob Lid W SE. oa OF —w 
‘anny rn 0 ern Leaves 
e expect to be able te pote Moy “the Sketches of Fanny 
Fern, as well as the series by Grace Greenwood, in the early 
myers of the coming year 
avings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural Articles, 
rhe ews, Congressional Reports, The Markets, &c., also shall 
be regularly given. 


CHEAP PostaGE.—The Postage on The Post to any part of 
=~ United States, when paid quarterly in advance, is only 26 
cts. a year. 

Tenws. —The terms of The Post are Two Dollars per annum. 
payable in advance. 

4 COPICS........2seserrserconces .$5 per annum. 
8 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Giub. 210 oer annum. 
13 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Club).15 per annum, 
20 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Club).20 per annum. 

The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Sub- 

scriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is large, a 
draft should Fa procured, if possible—the cost of which may 
be deducted from | the amount, pagress. givers avg post: aid, 

DEACO PETERSON. hila. 

N, B.—Any pnt 5 desirous of Ae be ry pes of the Post, 
as a sample, can be accomodated by notifying the publishers 
by letter, post-paid. 

To Eprrors.—Editors; who give the above one insertion, or 





condense the material portions of it, (the notices of new con- 
tributions and our terms,) for their editoral columns, shall be 


entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the | pac 


paper containing the advertisemen or notice, 


AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
tras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 


Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses ant sie Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail (post Pai a) to 
GEO. ER & CO. 
8-20" Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


@TANGHAT BUFF, GREY, 





EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Der Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 





Peas; ~~ twain: — age; Beet: Lettuce; Onions; 
Radish; Squa Osage nge; Large Yellow ust, and 
all other kinds: af ey and garden seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots ; 
Asparagus Plante, R. L. N, 
and 191 Water street. 
ULL, BLOODED NEWFOUNDLANDS, SHEPHERD'S 
Engli lish Rat Ter- 


. Ring navies Spaniels, og and 

gs eautiful m Craphound ds, &c.; these are of the 

cholongs breeds, aa large Changhae and Chittagong fowls, 
205 Water street. 6-18 


CLOTHING. 


SIVE ) RETAIL aan ESTABLISHMENT. a 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 441 Broadway, New 
York, between Howard and Grand ‘amesis, invite the atten- 
tion v their friends and customers to a very large and choice 
variety of entirely new and most desirable styles of fashion- 
able Clothing, suitable for the season. among which may be 
found every article required for a ra gentleman’ ‘8 wardrobe. In 
or s’ and Children’s Clothing, A. & Co. offer an assortment 
f infinite variety, ——a— styles entirely new. and of ma 
terials of the most approved character. ll-made goods 
exclusively. No deviation can, in any instance, be made from 
the marked price. Should an dissatisfaction ‘exist after the 
urchase of an article. yg may! e returned, and the money will 
e cheerfully re’ funded. —Every description of Clothing 
as | to order in the best manner, and at the shortest notice. 














RA PEREGO & SON, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEAL- 
ERS IN GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 61 Nas- 
sau street, New-York. 2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


ENTISTRY. —TEETH FOR ALL— FROM A ‘SINGLE 
tooth to an entire set—inserted by J. BUSKY, Dentist, 

399 Broadway. Also teeth cleaned, filled, and extracted. 
Toothache cured. Charges moderate. Terms cash. 15 


R. CHARLES 8. ROWELL, NO. 11 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New-York, confines his attention to the practice of 
Dentistry, in all its various branches. ‘The improvements 
which he has introduced have rendered these Teeth perfect for 
speech, mastication, and natural : penne Premium In- 
corruptible Artificial Gum Teeth. ese teeth have won the 
admiration of all who og seen them, and the warm appro- 
val and recommendation of all who have used or worn them. 
CHARLES 8: ROW. 


2-20 No. 11 Chambers street. 

















HAIR RESTORERS, &¢. 


TE PLUS “ULTRA— THE “STEADY "PERSEVERANCE 
and practice of a great many Bate have enabled J. 
LASOALA to discover what all the endeavors of men have hi- 
therto found to be useless. J, Lascala’s Vegetable Hair Re- 
he diseases of the inte- 


generator is the very specific to cure t 
etericration or the 


pument of the head, which cause the d 
oss of the ornament of the head, so thatit prevents baldness, 
causes the hair to grow, makes “the dandru disappear, and 
renders to the hair a beautiful gloss. This article will be 
found at Lascala’s Perfumery Store, 584 Broadway, Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, where there is the best Senothnant of French Per- 
fumery, Shirts, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Canes, and Umbreties 
and every kind of fashionable toilet articles. 


eo CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 

icle, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations Geslgned for the same objects, it is ‘free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an esanionton of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all sie Fepocsatis drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the c ity depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARK Ladies wat * 
ng Establishment, No. 439 ‘nae 


GREAT AND IMPORTANT END ACCOMPLISHED.— 
Van Deusen’s Improved Wahpene is now confidently and 
generally offered by the inventor, as one of the best modern 
specifics for the Improvement, Health, and Beauty of the 
uman Hair. Its faithful application ‘will, on the head of 
Baldness, reproduce a fine and entirely new ‘growth, and con- 
vert that which is gray to its natural and primitive color, 
This desirable change is effected by the action of the improved 
Wahpene on thé roots or fibres, thereby aiding nature in 
restoring those healthy functions indispensable to the life 
and beauty of the Hair. This invaluable article consists alto- 
gether of vegetable infusions, and is entirely free from all 
mineral acids and alcoholic agency. As an article for the 
fone gh also.t this ipre arene eS without a rival, cleansing the 
head from Dandr Scurf, and affording an efficacious 
remedy for nervous Lj constitutional headaches. Sold by 
on apvent 9 | at the = a ty pte ye qb a 
and by the prin Druggists of New-York an roo 
Cities. and those cipal the United States generally. 1—1 7" 


IGS AND TOUPEES.—MEDHURST & HEARD’S NEW- 

ly invented Gossamer Wigs, Scalps, and Toupees, are 

far in advance of all others offered to the ' public. ey are 

made of the best natural curled hair, inserted singly, so as to 

defy the closest inspection to detec st them ‘ny a natural head 

of hair. Best one assortment of W: Wigs, Toupees, Braids 

of long hair, Ringlets, Frizettes, &c., hich for price and qua- 

lity, are unequalled. The trade supplied wholesale. is i 
udge for yourselves. 27 Maiden Lane. 


INGULAR DISCOVERY.—READ IT.—WE HAVE MADE 
and for sale, a a called Harr ReGENERATOR, which we 
will warrant to restore the grey hair of any one, old or young, 
to their paparal color; a salree prevent ¢ = bat from 




















falling off. Price$l. A word and 
no humbu ug. KNIGHT & OUERU.” Chemists, at PB | Li 
up stairs. 7-19 











HORTICULTURAL. 


PPL 


RASPBERRY PLANTS. OF THE PURE RED AN ANTWERP 


stock, for sale in quantities to suit hasers. The 
pants are all prarranted. and in a thrifty condition, and will 
Re delivered in et for $50 per thousand. NATHA- 
A itll be arematte eulaak ts Gal an ehecie make tee 
bee pro 4 atten . one no ¢ 0’ 
packing. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street 


will receive Scene’ attention. 











great “ 
avin 
enabled progared offer them for Fale as the 
of frensees berry, af ee Oe pe new vane ied te id ro 
werp rry e warran ts we 
pure and unmixed. GHORGE ‘OUR & &. 
1-11 orwalk Nursery, Conn. 





RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
ining te {pins 2 th 
peng very low Py chard, tive price 
ons, at very low ra SC! ive 
Carriage paid ~! ty hp Ornam ental and other planting 
done in any ny part of the country. The best season for trans- 
lantin ter Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Goiony 
urser’ 4. * Plymouth, 














HOTELS. 


ARMER®S’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHIN TON STREET. 

F aren prone es ee | and whan ws . on yy 

and the public generally, vantage 

couventonee to naire ate thie this Benes, it being in ei nage and 
udson River 


vicinity of_the New-York e allroad, 
oly bs Le hyp wine ew-B: 


Railroad, ae 
and the lifornia steamboats and .steamship landings 


ce #11 er day. 
23s De #1 per deT's. CHAMBERLIN & 00., Proprietors. 
ATTEN’S HOTEL, CORNER GREENWICH AND WAR. 


AND 
n streets, Nr oe Bat a as distance from the Hud- 
son River and Erie 1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 











Ver 


{ JNPA PARALLELED SUCCESS.. YEARS AGO THE 
Baking Powder manufactured b y TLE FUGENE R. DURKEE 
was known only to a small circle of his acquaintances, but its 


real worth, and the perseverance of its p' , has won 
_ it world-wide celebrity, and in res - y, town and vil- 
throughout this country its nam a 

le 


aS word. To the pete not! more * aleable or 
is offered. ncipal office, 153 Water street, New-York. For 
sale by grocers generally. 6-18 





HIMNEY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Ler marty A iy for floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


an rd ns fe. © for Ret le 
agree COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


A <a PIPER aAnGae BORDERS AND BAND . 
Importing and Manufacturing Warehouse, Nos. 53 
Gans. eo 61 Lispenard streets, N. Y. mstantly on om dl 
Band-boxes by the bale. Also, Grate Aprons, a large assor 
— Rooms papered in the best manner, nat short hl 








OTEL AND HOUSEKEEPERS, READ !--THE ATTENTION 

of those interested is respectfully invited to the extensive 
and valuable assortment of Bedste —_ Beds, Matti and 
Feathers, now offered for approval and sale by M. ‘ 
150 Chatham street, commer Mulbe — The quality 
of this stock, 7% ” confidently asse nnot be ry 
and, as it is t Fre ame of the care rtiser to 
cheap, if not b ebm than any dealer in the city, he eoieits 
the visits of the public. 


REAT BARGAINS IN FEATHERS, BEDS, MATTRASSES, 
Ga at CRAWBUCK’S, 358 Grand street, second door 
east 2 ‘Gssex street, ¢ chea gene A and feather —— 
The attention of families “ ut purchasing is — y in. 
vited to the large and beautiful assortment 
tresses, paitames, bedsteads, cots, en &c., all of which Feed 
been purchased at low cash price: d will be be sold at such 
prices as to make it an a br mall call and 
the above stock previous to makin thelr fe ere 
sent to any part of the city, Broo! illiamsburg, ~ro4 
of cartage. Old beds and matt: resses. renovated and 


over. 
4-16 358 Grand street, second door east of Essex street. 
RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON B 


which fold to oocuny, the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof a, oes Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
rniture, bronzed in a 











and all kinds of Ornamental Iron 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
ork, made at very low rates. G. MA turer, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, N.Y. 2-36 
ARPETINGS.—SPRING IMPORTATIONS, 1853.—PETER- 
C SON & HUMPHREY,379 Broadw: » Soornes aoe street,) 
have received per late steamers an ene 
their large and extensive assortment o! rich pot y aa t 
petings, consisting of rich Mosaic Carpets, in one en 23 
ame to anys recm T el- 


Pich edallion pn gee 
vet Ambusson ani Carpets: rich A} 
Brussels ; English Three-ply —* in, e acer eae new pat- 
terns and shadings. Oil cloths, from the best English and 
American manufactories, of the best finish and design, t- 
terns 0 e found at our establishm d othe 

t-class carpet stores, 
s. Having given our orders and 
our goods before the late advance in prices, we are enabled to 
offer our stock of goods full 10 per cent. less than those stores 
obliged to purchase at the adva' Freely shown to 
persons favoring us with their patronage. 2-21 


ENERAL HOUSE FURNISHING WARERONMS, 


burere, respectful 
housek eepers , o. a, stock of en goods, viz.. 


Cutlery, ER 

Planished an Tin Ware, Fire . Shov: 
&c. Also iene Sate tr pend orses, Tul 

Baskets. Persons a maging anew Vy ed find it 
to their interest to call. wives low, and goods delivered free 
of expense. @-21 SIMPSON & Co., No. 98 Canal st. 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS. 
F. 


HOPKINS & BROTHERS, IMPO: “Spay AND DEAL- 
ers in French Window and Plate perbcpecticr oe 
Beis 
Wax Bl 


B. BLEASBY, IMPORTER OF LONDON AND DER- 
Wax 














am Mus English and Italian Sau Pickl 
&c. No. 196 tom street, New-Yor ses sg 


eacher and Dealer in Fancy Tapers and Wax cig“ 
FOCI, . FORCE, 


12 Ie Re 


189 and 191 Water sitect, lew-York. 


—- FURNISHING AND MECHANT! 
re.—M, DA UOSTA & 00. ‘oferfor sale al artists n 


the above line ne for ies warranted, ex- 
h: tal ‘. 

ghanged or tak ron be back. Feet Ohathows street, opposite 

LDEN’S PATENT Fan es BLOWER—GIVES A STRONGER 





ATER RAM8, 
Chai: 3 
a Lead Pipe be 











bl Wh ea any other, 
aid 5S. CHIOHESTER, Agent, 68 Broadway, N.Y, 





sie Wii as 





206 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 






“INSURANCE 
PRPP PPP PDP OPA DA Pe ll POE 
ARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF ONEIDA. CAPI 
rv 
29 tal, $200,000, J.W. BOUNE, AGEN em 


RANITE RANCE COMPANY, UTICA. CAPITAL, 
G $200.00. J. W. BOUCK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 


ROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHARTERED 
B in 1824, Offices—No. 43 Fulton, upper corner of Front 
Brooklyn, and No. 6 Merchants’-Exchange, Wall street, 


ree, 
Nnis Gon have their capita! invested in the most un- 


Compa’ 
uri and having a surplus of 000, continue 
tees dectiee eenen veanee. and other batlaines, furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels a3 port, and their cargoes, upon as 


~ 








favorable terms as any similar institution. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Ellsworth, Justus 8. Redfield, 
Phineas T. Barnum, John W. Amerman, 
Caleb 8. Woodhull, Fordyce Hitchcock, 
Charles T. Cromwell, John C. Smith, 
Samuel P. Townsend, Goorms Gilfillan, 
John Eadie, Joseph M. Greenwood, 
Joel 8. Oatman, Samuel F. Whiting, 
rt C. Bell, John Greenwood, Jr. 
John N, Genin, George Burroughs, 
Henry Quackenboss, - 


A. B. Miller, 

WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, Presifent, 

A.rrep G. Stevens, Secretary. 1! 
JEWELRY, &c. 

FS aR NE RE iris 

wae JEWELRY, AND GOLD PFNS. SILVER and 


Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, etc., at unprecedented 
low prices. 











WATCHES, fine gold, as low as $20. 
WATCHES, silver coin, as low as $10, 
And all other articles cheap in EK rtion. Our motto is, 
“Rapid sales and small profits.” Walches, Jewelry, Gold Pens, 
&c.. repaired_and warranted, at much less than the usual 
prices. WILMARTH & FARNAM, Watch Makers and Prac- 
tical Manufacturing Jewellers, 202 Bowery, N.Y. 9-2 
LINHEER & CO., ARTISTS EN CHEVEUX AND 
@ Jewellers, No. 577 Broadway, opposite Metropolitan 
Hotel, were awarded the first premium at the late Fairs of the 
American Institute, in 1849, 50, 51, and 52. All kinds of orna- 
mental Hair Work set in —. Ladies and gentlemen can 
have their own hair worked at the shortest notice. 2-14 


ASSACHUSETTS IRON WORKS.—HOOPER, THACHER 

& CO., Wroaght and Cast Iron a pon Balconies, 

erandahs, &., Broadway, New-York.—Iron Work of 

every yt og Factory, corner Newark and Meadow 
streets, Hoboken. 2-17 


LIVERY STABLES. 

ORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
ublic generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly opposite 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that patronage which ney so strongly 

solicit. R. K. NORTHRUP, 

New-York, April Ist, 1853. ST. 




















NGINEERING.—THE UNDERSIGNED IS PREPARED 

to furnish specifications, estimates, plans in Fos apse | 

and detail, of steamships, steamboats, propellers, high and 

low-pressure engines, boilers, and machinery of every de- 

scription. Broker in steam-vessels, machinery, boilers, &c. 

General Agent for ASHCROFT’S Steam Gauge; Allen and 

Noyes’ Metallic Self-adjusting Conical Packing, Faber’s Mag- 

netic Water Gauge; Roebling’s Patent Wire Rope for hoisting 

and socring purposes, &., &. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Consulting Engineer, 64 Broadway. 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & OO., 





Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 
New-York, E, F. Sanderson, , 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, J. B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 





EATHER HOSE FOR THE CROTON WATER, FIRE EN- 

d nes, Shine, Steamboats, Factories, &c. Suction Hose, 

Fire Buckets, Leather, Copper, and Brass Pipes, Couplings, 
Copper and Tinned Rivets, always on hand and for sale by 
JOHN H. BOWIE & CO., Hose Manufacturers, 
1-20 25 Ferry street, New-York. 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
lumbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 


WY ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Dyers India Rubber 


Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. % % & 
2-tf 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


OUBLE-ACTING LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 
and Well Pumps, Ship and Fire Engines, Copper-riveted 
ose of all sizes, Hose Cuppings, Cast Iron Fountains, &c. 
These Pumps, from their construction, and little liability to 
disorder, are well calculated for factories, mines, railroad 
water-stations, breweries, tan works, steamboats, water 
boats, family purposes, hot liquids, &c. I also manufacture 
to order Vil ge re gines, with Double-acting Lift and 
Force Pump, light, easily handled, and worked by few men. 
The some pumps may be arranged as a stationary Engine, or 
to supply other Engines. Purchasers are invited to call and 
examine. The Cistern and Force Pumps are so arranged that 
they will not freeze if placed out-doors. They are made of cast 
iron in part. 2-! G. B. FARNAM, 34 Cliff street. 


ICOLAY & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
Arms and Legs, Surgical Orthopedical Machines, Instru- 
ments, Trusses, Bandages, &c., 428 Broadway, second ao. 

















TEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, BLOWERS, GRATES, 
&c., of all sizes, new and second-hand, constantly on 
hand: Also, Steam-Pressure Gauges, of all sizes and different 
kinds, and Water Gauges, at D. GRIFFIN & CO.’S, No. 47 Dey 
street. D. Griffin & Co.’s Patent Pacenving Superetes. 
They are also prepared to set Steam Boilers and build Hot Air 
Furnaces on a plan which will reduce the amount of fuel 25 to 
23 per cent. from any other now in use, and obviating the 
mocperity of the high chimneys deemed requisite in the old 
mode, ights for eoeerg boilers and building furnaces also 
for sale by D. GRIFFIN & CO., No. 47 Dey street, ton tet, 


ODA-WATER APPARATUS.—WILLIAM GEE. MACHIN- 

> ist and Brass Finisher, also, manufacturer of the Pre- 
mium Self-Acting Generators and Bolting Machines, at the 
Soda-Water Apparatus Manufactory, No. 58 Fulton street, 3d 
floor, New- York. 

Draught Tubes, Bottle Moulds, Generators, 

Coolers in Tubs, Force Pumps, Model Making. 

Copper Fountains, Gasometers, 7 

ts Jobbing done at the shortest notice. 1-18 











. B.—New wagons and harness for the dation of 
their customers. 1-34 
ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-tu 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 


aaa eee essere 
NGINEERING.—MESSRS. BOURRY & ROEDER, CON- 
sulting and Mechanical Engineers, offer their services 
as agents for purchasing and superintending the construction 
of Steam Vessels, Engines and Boilers of every description; 
w, Flour, and Sugar Mills, and machinery in general. Spe- 
cifications, Cenareste, and Estimates prepared. Plans and 
detail Drawings furnished. Specifications and drawings of 
Patents made, and Patents applied for, for the United States, 
on ggseed country in Europe. Office. 333 Broadway, a 
ork. 


UMBEL’S PATENT MACHINE-STRETCHED LEATHER 
Banding.—The only Patented Band in the United 
States. They are made from the best oak leather, are tho- 
roughly stretched, cemented, and riveted together, and made 
to run straight, and can be furnished of any length, and from 
one to thirty inches wide—single, double, or Le manta hand 
dressing WM. KUMBEL, Patentee, No. 33 Ferry net, 


ork. 
J. FAMBACH & GALVAGNI, MANUFACTURERS 
Po & eb me Leather Goods for Ladies Ornaments, Work- 
mer. 
eis" 55 agatag No. 14 North William street, N. Y. 
ANtELD’ STEEL WORKS.—SAWS AND FILES.—SAM 
0. 


























. WILLMOTT, Saw and File Manufacturer. Depot 
. 8 Liberty street, offers for sale, on favorable terms, in 


tities to suit— 
Txtrs ri 8. warranted Circular Saws, from 4 to 72 inches in 


ter. 
aes. ratranted Muly Mill Saws. 
do. do. and Gang Saws. 


do. do. Cross-cut and Tenon Saws. 
do. and extra ©. 8. warranted Pit Saws. 
do. do. do. do. Spring, Hand, Panel, and 
Rip Saws. é 
we .o pes oxire o iad artonted Billet Rd Woodcutters 
‘ebs of superior quality and make, at low prices. 
C. 8. Gra Saws, ro 8. Compass or Lock Saws. 
Butchers’ Bow Saws, extra C. 8., warranted; blades extra 


Cc 
te ed. a very superior article. 
Best ©. Starving and ‘elloe Webs, bevelled backs, 6 to 36 


Best 0. 8. ole or Fret Saw Blades. 
Superior steel Caine Knives. 
P ‘ \merican Star, ©. 8. and extra C. 8. warranted Taper Saw 
ies. 
y warranted Pit and Fr: Saw Files. 
Also warranted Flat and Hound Bastard ‘and Mill Saw Files, 
e preceding a a or and approved make, oi 
cast steel imported from Wa. Jessup & Sons, and other cele- 
brated manufacturers in Sh 2 
Also, received by late arri invoices of O. 8. blued and 
br: —- Saws, and < 8. at STE ny panes Ones. 
Grin from es diameter, im- 
~d of surgical instruments, 








ported expressly for manufacturers 


cutlery, &. 
Screws. Prignt cotter-eyed Vices. 
Ea ir, w Files. 


We and Fils promptly made f order, and old ies reeut, 











MANUFACTURES. 


ERDAN’S GOLD QUARTZ MACHINE MANUFACTUR- 
ing Company, Mo, 6 Wall street, New-York. Are pre- 


pargd to execute orders with dispatch. 
7-19 H. A. V. POST, Secretary. 


UNT & SCOTT, MANUFACTURERS OF RAILROAD 

and Surveying Instruments, 53 Fulton street, (corner 

of Oliff,) New-York. All kinds of instruments repaired and 

oaeneed on moderate terms. Instruments delivered and sent 
or. : . 
1-13 R. SCOTT, 

ROADWAY WIRE WORKS.—WINTERBURN & SILK- 

WORTH, 430 Broadway, New-York, Manufacturers of 

Bird Cages of avery Pee sin and quality ; Safes, Wire-Fencing, 

Flower-Stands and Trainers, Wire Show-Frames, Refrigerat- 

ors, Sieves, Riddles, and Screens; as also Wire Cloths of 

every gauge, which they offer to the public at liberal prices, 

and guarantee them as superior quality and make. The great 

success they have met with in their business leads them to 

believe that their efforts to please are appreciated. 2-18 


HE “COMPOSITE IRON RAILING,” MADE BY THE 

Atlantic Railing Works, combines great beauty, strength. 
and cheapness. It is a wrought iron framework, connected 
by ornamental cast iron ties, melted on and around the struc- 
ture itself. It may be made light and graceful like the wire 
railing, or heavy and solid like the cast iron. Railings for 
Steps, Streets, Offices, Cemeteries, &c, also, Verandahs, Bal- 
conies, &¢., for sale by GEORGE FOSTER, 398 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Waiker street, who is the only one authorized to sell 
this description of railing. 2-18 


ORTABLE FORGES.—REMOVAL.—THE SUBSCRIBER, 
successor of E. Flagler, and sole manufacturer of Queen’s 
atent portable Forge and Bellows, respectfully gives notice 
hat he has removed his depot for the sale of said Forges 
No. 210 Water street, (directly opposite his old location.) 
where, by the‘long-attested superiority of this portable Forge 
over all others for the use of blacksmiths, machinists, jewelers, 
dentists, coppersmiths, shipping, quarries, public works, &c., 
&c., he hopes to retain a continuance of past petsonage. 
FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, No, 210 Water street. 2- 


ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 

is not only economical, but combines more conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in use. Also, the Etna 


. houses of any‘size. Apply to 
igeser for Warming. MePHERSON: No. 238% Water street. 


IGHT CARRIAGES.—ISAAC FORD, COACH AND LIGHT 
eran h sent sarinty of Darel ae of oltkinds 
0) on hand a great variety o ages of a 8 
of the Fe, fashionable patterns. built under his personal 
superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now 
in England. nee, lanada, and throughout the 
LS vo — Carriages be oe order a yn! short 
no o! and on the most reasonable terms. 
an’ ““EZRAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth street, New-York. 
CLOTH AND SIEVES.—THOMAS C. MOORE, NO. 
108 Beekman street, New-York, manufacturer of Brass, 
Copper, and Iron Wire Clo sores, Safes, Bird Cages, Super. 
fine Bolting Wire nd, and Grain Screens, Painted 
Wire Window Blinds, Locomotive, Brush, and Strainer Wire, 
Ornamental Wire Fence, Bordering, &c.. for Gardeners, &c. 




































NEW-YORK BAG MANUFACTORY, 
qe No. 17 PLATT STREET, NEW-YORK. 
AIN BAGS, HAM BAGS, COFFEE BAGS, SALT BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT MEAL BAGS. SHOT BAGS, FARMERS’ 
AND MILLERS’ BAGS, GUANO BAGS 
Also, BAGS FOR HOMMONY, GRAHAM FLOUR, OAT- 
MEAL, WHITE WHEAT FLOUR; in fact, all descriptions of 
Flour and Meal Bags made up, and Printed, if required, with 
great care and dispatch. 

The Proprietor would impress upon all parties in the habit 
° ay of any description, that they can be furnished 
at the Patent Sewing Machine’s Depot, better made, at lower 
prices, and with greater expedition than they can be obtained 

n any other way 3-15 


DA D. WINANT, SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BIL- 

liard Table maker, No. 73 Gold street, between Beekman 
and Spruce, New-York. Every thing in the line furnished at 
10 per cent. less than any other establishment in the city. 
Tables, balls, maces, cues, cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s 
adhesive cue wax; gilk and worsted pockets; fringes ; French 
and American patent cue points; cord, pool boards, rule 
boards, etc. In short, every thing in the trade always to be 
had. Spanish pins. Orders by letter, for new articles or for 
repairs, attended to as promptly as ifgivenin person. 2-21 


| AE & MILLWARD, 80 DUANE STREET, NEW-YORK. 
. manufacturers of papier mache goods, and ornamental 
japanners of all kinds of metallicised ware, patent enamelled 
glass paintings for fancy stores, beautifully inlaid with pearl 
papier mache, panels for ships, steamboats, and piano fortes, 
piano plates, do, music stools, mantels, summer pieces, clocks, 
tables, &., dc. ‘Ladies’ fancy articles of every description 
and ladies learning the art supplied with materials of all 
kinds. Portmonnaies, segar cases, card cases, &c., supplied to 
the trade. This establishment is the largest of its kind in the 
Union, and work can be produced in it equal to any from the 
European markets, either as regards beauty of tints or excel- 
lency of pattern and design. The specimens from this esta- 
blishment, which were exhibited at the late Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were rewarded with a Gold and also a Silver 
Medal, and they were pronounced to be the most superior 
work of the kind ever produced in this country. 2-15 











FY HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax. 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
nes ; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double‘ 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish; Walking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
a, ae cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New-York. N.B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 


NDIA RUBBER GOODS.—TO SOUTHERN AND WEST- 

ern Merchants.—The subscriber would invite the attention 

of merchants and others to his extensive stock of Vulcanized 
Metallic Rubber Goods, consisting in part of— 








Coats, Horse Covers, Life Preservers 
Cloaks, Carriage Cloths, FNS Ay 

Capes, Hospital Sheeting, Do 1 Heads, 
Caps, steam Packing, Air Balls, 
Sou’westers, Machine Belting, Gloves, 
Pantaloons, Breast Pumps, Mittens, 
Over-Alls, eyringes. : Navy Bags. 
Leggins, ipple Shields, Travelling Bags, 
Wading Boots, Nursing Bottles, Air Bellows, 
Fishing do. Piano Covers, * Air Belts, &., &c. 


Buyers will find it greatly to their interest to purchase from 
first hands, and not pay two or three profits. The above are 
of the first quality—are warranted to stand any climate, and 
are offered for sale at low prices, for cash or approved paper, by 
D. HODGMAN, New-York India Rubber Warehouse, No. 27 
Maiden Lane, (first corner from Broadway,) and 59 Nassau 
street. Factory, Tuckahoe, Westchester county, N. Y. 2-14 


E OLIVER, WIRE WORKER, NO. 25 FULTON STREET, 
@ corner of Water, up stairs,—Wove Wire of every de- 
cription ; Sieves and Riddles ; coal, sand, and gravel Screens; 
and Wire Work of all kinds. Also, the most ingenious patent 
self-setting, revolving Rat-trap in the world. Locomotive spark 
Wire, &c. N.B.—Agricultural implement manufacturers sup- 
plied with woye wire at the shortest notice, and as low as at 
any factory in the Union. 2-24 


XES AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 

Hartford. the onl, genuine Collins’ Axes. An extensive 

and constant supply of all the various patterns and sizes of 
these superior Goods. _ 

Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other edged tools, suited 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
trade, by the manufacturers, at their warehouse in this city 
212 Water street. (1-23) COLLINS & CO. 


HRISTIAN DIETRICH, IMPORTER AND MANUFAC- 

turer of German Fancy Baskets. Also, Manufacturer of 

Cane and Willow ware, 32 Maiden Lane, New-York. Rattan 
Chairs, Baskets, &c., repaired. 6-18 


MEDICAL. 


RRR AAA AAR AAR : 
ore & K@HLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 
and Orghopedion! Machines, Instruments, Trussess. Band- 
ages, &c., No. 68 Chatham street, second floor, Now-York. All 
kinds of Instrumeuts, Tools, and Scissors made, repaired, and 
ground at the shortest notice. 9-23 


EDICAL SURGERY WITHOUT THE KNIFE.—SAMUEL 
GILBERT, M. D., after a long and extensive experience 
in yee nse Tennessee, and more recently in New-Orleans, 
has removed to New-York, and taken rooms at 483 Broadway, 
where he invites patients to call and test his skill in the rad- 
ical cure of the following diseases, many of which are deemed 
ae id his brethren of the faculty, without instruments 
of a ind, viz: ‘ 
1, ers and Tumors, called cancerous. 
2. Scrofula in all its forms. 
8. White Swellings, and Chronic Diseases of the Joints, 
4. Tumors, Wens, Carbuncles, Tetter, Scald Head, and all 
Eruptions on the Skin. 
5. Chronic Diseases of the Eyes, &c. 
6. Female Diseases, of however long standing. 
DR. GILBERT invites Physicians to send patients tz Goon 
incurable, and witness for themselves the power of new 
remedies. Office hours, from 9 A. M. till 3 P. M. 1-17 


| Vs WM. LATSON, SURGEON AND MECHANIO 
of 


























Dentist, ice 875 Broadway, four doors from the corner 
ite street, New-York, where all operations in the one Po 


f, and entirely satisfactory to his patrons, both in re- 
rd to charges and services rendered. Persons who wish to 
Ganire are referred to Rey. Thomas De Witt. D. D., 116 
greets fe, OM damason eecond penne oer Ty 
v, J. 0, " - 3 
Proudai iD D New Brunswick, NJ. : 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








HOW-CASES, SHOW-CASES.—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
constantly on hand and made to order in the neatest 
manner, and at short notice. Orders received from any part 
of the Union punctually attended to, N.B.—Cases loaned for 
fair of the American Institute. B. K, PEEBLES, No. I24Grand 
st., three doors from Broadway, N. Y. 8-20 


fig PURITY AND WHITENESS OF SKIN WHICH THE 
use of Gouraud’s Italian Medicated Soap produces is sur- 
passingly beautiful. Not a vestige of tan, freckles, sallowness, 
sunburn, pimples, _frowsiness, roughness, chaps, chafes, or 
other cutaneous disfigurements can be seen upon the skin 
which is frequently washed with this marvellous compound. 
The purest alabaster could scarcely rival in whiteness, smooth- 
ness and transparency the compexion which has been beau- 
tified by this delicious . It is, moreover, delicious for 
shaving. Gouraud’s Hair Restorative, or Circassian Gloss, 
not only possesses the wonderful power of imparting to wiry 
hair a rich silkiness and superb gloss, but it also restores the 
hair to places whence it has fallen off. Trial Bottles, 25 cents 
each. Gouraud’s Liquid Rouge gives to pale lips and cheeks a 
rosiness so permanent that it cannot be removed by the most 
violent rubbing. Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile is warranted to 
uproot hair from low foreheads or any part of the body. Gou- 
raud’s Liquid Hair Dye willinstantaneously change red, gray 
or white hair toa beautiful brown or black, without staining 
the skin. Gouraud’s Lily White is much prized ‘by ladies for 
flushed, rough skins. 

Caution—The genuine preparations of Dr. FELIX GOURAUD 
re caly. to be had at 67 Walker street, first store from (not in) 

roadway. 

Acents—T. R. Callender, 88 South 3d-st.,Philadelphia ; Bates, 
129 Washington-st., Boston: Green, Worcester ; Guild, Bangor; 

. D. Robinson, Portland, Me.; G. Fargue, 26 St. Charles-st., 
New-Orleans; E. H. Haycraft, 90 4th-st., Louisville; Couse,De- 
troit, Mich.; Carleton & Co., Lowell; Yale, Bristol; Albert 
Perry, Manchester ; Isaac Post, Rochester; Robert Cameron, 
Brideport, Ct.; McNarry & Buck. Hartford; George Greig, 
Nashville, Tenn; S. B. Crocheron, M. D., Cahawba, Ala.; and 
generally throughout the Union. 

Dealers onepitet on liberal terms for cash. Small orders 
executed by Mail and Expresses. 2-14 


YE-SIGHT.—E. 8. FRANKS, SPECTACLE-MAKER, 52 
Bowery, (third door from the Bowery Theatre.) Optician 
to the New-York Eye Hospital and Eye Infirmary, adjusts his 
Improved Spectacles to Weak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
at a low price, and changes them without further charge, if 
not approved of. References: Drs. Dubois, Wilkes, and Hal- 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye Infirmary; Drs, Ste- 
a and Rogers, Surgeons to the New-York Eye Hospital : 
rs. Halstead and Bulkley, Physicians to the New-York Hos- 
ital; Dr. Wood, late President of the-New-York Academy of 
edicine ; Dr. Darling, Anatomical Demonstrator at the New- 
York University Medical College ; Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpel. 2-24 


HE DAY OF STARTLING DISCOVERIES HAS LONG 
_ ai passed away. The time has been when a person profess- 
ing to eradicate disease, inherent in the system, would be a 
subject of persecution and ignominy. When, therefore, we 
announce that the celebrated Dr, Brown, of 147 Grand street, 
of this city, actually performs this miracle, we do not expect 
to draw largely upon the credulity of our readers. 
, Should this brief article meet the eye of any one languishing 
in pain, or patiently submitting to evils which they deem to 
be incurable, let them take courage again, for as surely as 
effect follows cause, so surely can they be relieved and 
radically cured by application to our friend Dr. Brown. 

6-18 His office is at 147 Grand street. 














YE-STUFFS, DYE-WOODS, ACIDS, &C.— WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE & SON, No. 27 Oliff street, offer for sale, 
Lac Dye—50 cases, 40 bbls, fine ground, 
Safflowers—15 bales Argols—200,000 Ibs. 
Sugar of Lead—20,000 Ibs. brown. 
Sugar of Lead—15,000 lbs. white. 
Copperas—sv,000 lbs. Cudbear—prime quality. 
Orchil—French, English, and American. 
Alum bls., crude and ground. 
Woad—10 tons. Terra Japonica—50 tons. 
Cutuh—18 tons. Fuller’s Earth—50 tons. 
Manganese—20 tons. 
And a full supply of all the above. 2-26 


HROUGH BY EXPRESS !—THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 

i THE MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT has been used 
quite extensively in the stables of Adams & Co.’s Great 
Southern, Eastern, and Western Express, for curing galls, 
chafes, scratches, sprains, and bruises, and it has proved very 
effectual, Many of their men have also used it on themselves 
and their families, and they all speak of its healing and 
remedial qualities in the highest terms. One of our hostlers 
got kicked, and badly’cut and bruised on his knee; as usual, 
the MUSTANG LINIMENT was resorted to, and the soreness 
and lameness was soon removed, and it was perfectly well in 
three days. We have no hesitation in recommending it as a 
valuable preparation, to be used externally on man or ea 

. ING, 
Foreman of Adams & Co.’s Express Stable, New-York. 

We take great pleasure in commending the MEXICAN 
MUSTANG LINIMENT to all our friends and customers, as 
the best article we have ever used for scres, sprains, or galls 
in horses. We have used it extensively, and always effectu- 
ally. Some of our men have also used it for severe bruises 
and sores, as Well as rheumatic pains, and they all say it acts 
like magic. We can only say that we have entirely aban- 
doned the use of every other liniment.—J. M. HEWITT, Fore- 
man for American Express Co., 10 Wall street; Harnden’s 
Express, 74 Broadway; Pullin, Virgil & Co.’s, 16 Wall street ; 
Wells, Fargo & Co., 6 Wall street.— Principal . Offices, 
Broadway, New-York, and St. Louis, Mo. A 

2-18 A. G. BRAGG & CO. Proprietors. 


HE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDIOINE YET DISCOV- 
ered.—Sargent & Co.’s Celebrated American Canchala- 
gogue, or Health Restorative Compound, has made effectual 
cures in some of the most severe cases of dyspepsia, fever and 
ague, liver complaints, bilious complaints, loss of appetite 
indigestion, and in fact all diseases arising from inaction of 
the liver, or impurities of the blood. Many of these cases are 
of long standing, which we will prove by certificates at our 
office. We will warrant it to any pergon who will give it a fair 
trial. Sold in Brooklyn by Mrs. M. Hayes, 175 Fulton street ; 
Thomas J. Hayes, 146 Atlantic street; Boswell & Livingston, 
Williamsburgh, corner Grand and Fourth streets; J. W. 
Smith, Hompeteod. L. I. ‘ 
2-19 ARGENT & CO., Proprietors, 81 Old Slip, N. Y. 


Pcs DRUGS. AND PATENT MEDICINES OF ALL 
™m 











KINDS.—D. SARFATY, Commission Merchant, General 
porter, and Dealer in Paints. Drugs, &c., No. 176 Water 
street, (near Burling Slip.) Constantly on hand and for sale 


Ow: : 
Paris green, dry and in 


oil, Dalley’s Salve, : 
Chrome Yellow, do. do. 8. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome Green, do. do. Old Jacob Townsend’s do. 
Verdigris. 0. do, White Wax, in casks, 
Prussian Blue, do. do. Adamantine Candles, 
White Lea do. do. Varnish of all kinds, 
Ultramarine Blue do. do. Fire Proof Paints, 
Putty, in bulk and bladders, Indigo, &c., 





C. 
The subscriber, having the exclusive agency of several large 
manufacturing establishments of paints, colors, &c., and for 
the sale of many of the most popular medicines manufactured 
n the United States, can offer to buyers greater inducements 





and on more liberal terms than any other house of the 
U this or - fl ry athe Pe 


a) ther city, An 
spectfully solicited, “> ® 


id 
tion of his stock is re- 
2-20 





HE EAR.—A. 8. HEATH. M. D., AURIST AND OCU- 
T list, devotes his attention, from 10 to 2, to the treatment 
of deafness, discharges from the ear, noises in the head, sore 
throats, and all diseases producing deafness and blindness, of 
which scrofula ranks first. Office, 40 Howard street, first door 
east of Broadway. 1-1 


RUGS AND DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE, WINE AND 
' oo bottles, Demijohns, &c.—Constantly for sale by 
-1o . 





HULL, 145 Maiden Lane. 


YYDROPATHIC AND HYGIENE INSTITUTE, NO. 15 
Laight street.—This establishment having been en- 
iarged by the addition of the double house adjoining, can now 
accommodate about one hundred persons. Special department 
for the mechanical and surgical treatment of female diseases. 
Proprietor. 
2-18 





. D. TRALL, 
Dr. J. L. HOSFORD., Assistant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RR AR ARR AAA AA ceohiens 
. §. BRADLEY & CO., GILDERS AND PICTURE 
ms Agents for the sale of Gilt Mouldings, French 
Plate Lookin Glasses, &c., 158 William street, corner of Ann 
street, New-York. N. B.—Merchants’ orders for cards prosper 
ly attended to. 12 


EFORM BOOK STORE.—THE FOLLOWING IMPORT- 
R ant works on Physiological and Social Science, are pub- 
lished by Dr. T. L. NICHOLS, at No. 65 Walker street, 


vSOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. A comprehensive and con- 
fidential treatise on the Structure, Functions, Conditions, 
Perversions. spd most ge = ne - Men and Women. 
482 agers ngravings. Price One ar. , 

SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, on the basis of Equity, Soy- 
ont nty of the Individual, Cost the Limit of Price. By 8. P. 
AN 








pla Sa 





ew- 


R . . _Price One Dollar. 

WOMAN IN ALL AGES AND NATIONS. By T.L. NICHOLS, 

M.D. Historical and Philosophical. Sevetity-five Cents. 

c, RRIAGE, AND DIVORCE. _A_ discussion, by 

HENRY JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, J, P. ANDREWS. 

Fifteen Cents. ‘ 
Mailed. post-paid, at the above prices. 7-19 















HO. 


bis, Mackerel, first 


Ww bbls. kerel, wv. F 
Mackerel 20) bbls, New . 1000 ‘New: 
Herring, 300 halfs New Herring, quin ; 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, Ke ew erring. 

Salmon, 500 Kegs New 


2000 Boxes New Smoked oked 

mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, ew Spiced Her- 

ring Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, ock, Halibut, 

White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish, &c. 

a ey ant See eat wat 

y street, between 

May 18th, 1852. New-York. 
NELSON WELLS, 1-62 8. H. WOOD. 





T° MERCHANTS, SHIP DRUGG AND OTH- 
ers.—Mustard.— INGTON & WILDE'S celebrated 
Premium Mustard. First premiums, American Institute, 1847— 
852. Put up expressly for the Southern and Western Markets, 
n kegs, cans, tins, and bottles, &c. This Mus is manu- 
factured from the best English and Trieste seed, and needs 
no other recommendation than the extensive sale it has met 
with for the past number of years, and being used by the 
United States Army, and many of the Hospitals in the Uni- 
ted States. Liberal discount.made to cash pure! For 
sale bg Oda nae ge & E, office of L. I. Mustard and 

Ss, 

So: 


7 Dutch street, New-York, Wn. te 
wives oat 
ania a 





yng 

ap Factory. Also for sale. ffees, 

side, Goces, Saleratus, Indigo, Rice Flour, &., 
e trade. 





REAL ESTATE. 


OS LOL A LA LOD I LPT OD 





PAPO 


sy F. COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 837 AND 339 
e@ Fulton street, Brooklyn, is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses and Lands in the cities of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and hefery merges and vicinity. Pro- 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residin the Conntay, 
who are not able to collect their rents except _at very great 


inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose of their property, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the sul r, who 


Bs je to the following gentlemen for testimonials: 
on. Francis B. StrYKER, ex-Mayor city of Brook! 
Hon. ConKuIn Bross, Pres, Mechanics’ ‘Bank, Brooklyn. 1-26 





ASHION, ELEGANCE, AND ECONOMY !— THREE 
things very important in the selection of a Gentleman’s 
wardrobe, which may certainly be combined by purchasing 
your garments of BOOTH. His Fall and Winter stock of goods 
is truly superb. comprising the best and latest styles from the 
French, English, and American markets; and he employs the 
best artists and workmen to be obtained, giving his own im- 
mediate attention to all orders. His pantaloons are the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of an easy and elerant fit. By all means call on 
J. C. BOOTH, DRAPER AND TaILor, 

8-20 - 486 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
OHN H. WOODCOCK, IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF 
Aj Paris fancy goods, combs, brushes, perfumery, &c. Fans, 
silk guards, portmonnaies, wax beads, hair pins, jet pins, gilt 
and jet bracelets, breast, scarf, and shawl pins. 38 John street, 

(up stairs,) New-York. 1-17 


RISSARD PERE ET FILS CHAMPAGNE.—The under- 

signed respectfully requests the attention of dealers and 

the public generally to the superior merits of this Wine, which 

he is now mnsepdackng in this market. With a view to establish- 

ing a reputation in this country equal to that entoved by them 

in Europe, the proprietors, Messrs. FRISSARD PE ET FILS, 

guarantee that the Wines shall be of uniform quality, and 

equal be the eer ey, in vogue. An invoice is now landing 
from ship John Spear, from Havre. 2 

r WILLIAM W. HINCKEN, 11 Old Slip, 
2-21 Sole Agent for the United States. 


on M. MILLER, AUCTIONEER.—BY JAMES M, MIL- 
ler—Store No 81 Maiden Lane.—James M. Miller will give 
his personal attention to Sales of Real Estate at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and to sales of Household Furniture at the 
re of families; also his personal attention to — Te 
of Cattle. -15 


INE OLD BRANDIES, CHOICE WINES OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS, Pure Holland Gin, Superior Old Jamaica 
and St. Croix Rum, Scotch Ale, London Porter, with a general 
assortment of all articles connected with the liquor trade, for 
sale at the extensive vaults of John J. Staff, corner of Broad- 
way and Anthony street, This stock of Wines and Liquors 
has been selected with great care, especially for family use, 
and the trade of our first-class hotels. Those who deal with 
Mr. Staff will find him an honorable and an accommodating 
tradesman. 1-17 


























PIANO. FORTES. 


IANO-FORTES.— NEW AND SECOND HAND ROSE- 
wood Pianos, superior tone and finish, very low for cash 
or approved paper. HN P. WAKB & CO., Manufacturers, 
No. 58 Barclay st., opposite College Place. 8-20 


> ARAL AA 





OLIAN PIANO FORTES, AT NO. 441 BROADWAY.— 
A large assortment of Pianos from the celebrated house 
of Hallet, Davis & Co., Boston; also the well-known Instru- 
ments of A. W. Ladd & Co., with a full supply of new and 
socom bast phyogs of various makers, for sale at very low 
rices. Pianos to let. 
m3) LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


PRL 
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RIDGEWATER PAINT, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Bridgewater Paint Manufacturing Company, New-Jer- 
sey.—The Company have now on hand a supply of this Paint, 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for 
roofs, decks and bottoms of steamers and other vessels, also 
oir brick and wood-work generally ; and from its spark and 
fender-proof qualities, they can sa ely recommend it as the 
best and most perfect protection for railroad and other bridges, 
oars, depot buildings, &c. The strongest testimonials of 
the virtues of this article from officers of the army, superin- 
tendents of railroads, insurance companies, captains of ves- 
sels, painters, &c., may be seen, together with specimens on 
tin, wood, canvas, &€., at the depot of the “pe af For 
sale, dry, in packages of 200 lbs, and upwards, and in oil, in 


kegs of 25, 50, and 100 lbs., 4 
. BOGERT, General Agent, 
1-22 125 Pearl and 78 Beaver street. 


PROVISIONS. 


a aa ALL PLL 


VAN NORDENS, 


DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly Repeat large supplies of the above, which will be 
sold at the very lowest market prices, Goshen and Western 
Butter, in tubs and fir! Cheese asks and boxes, Lard 
in barrels, tubs and 











1-24 une AN NORDENS? 107 West street, New-York. 





REMOVALS. 
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EMOVAL.— A. BININGER & CO. 

$ Broadway) have removed to the white marble store, 

cireular corner, Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty street, corner of Tem- 

ple, third door west of Broadway, where they continue to im- 
G. H. Mumm & a 








(FORMERLY 141 


4 


ort G. 0.’8 mpagne Wines, Madeira, She 
ort, French and German Wines, Cognac Brandies, ‘ineuae 
of 1790, 1815, 1825 to 1; ed Warehouses, Hennes- 


852, in U. ni 
see, Otard, Maett, and Pinett’s, &c. Choicest Havana Segars; 
Cross & Blackwell’s Pickles, Sauces, &c., &c. ; as well as every 
other article in their line of business. 2-15 


EMOVAL.—WATCHES AND JEWELRY.—THE - 
scriber would respectfully inform his friends and former 
patrons that he has removed from his old stand, 74 Fulton 
street, to 395 Broadway, where he has a spacious store, well 
stocked with every pe desirable in the A of watch 
jewelry, &c., diamonds, pins, rings, chains, both for ladies iad 
gents, of the richest patterns. Notwithstanding I have re- 
moved to Broadway, Ll intend to sell at = former low prices. 
- LEVI SCRIBNER, 395 B: way. 














SASHES AND BLINDS. 
OOR, SASH, AND BLIND DEPOT, No. 81 DUANE ST. 
The attention of builders, shippers, and others, is invited 
to the stock of Doors, Windows, and Blinds, which I offer, 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the manufacture of the above articles (to or- 
der) for first class buildings, which will be warranted as 
as can be made. (9-21) GEO. WARREN HATSTAT. 


OORS, SASHES, SASH DOORS, AND BLINDS.—THE 
subscribers keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the best kiln-dried Door Sashes, Sash Doors, outside and 
inside Blinds, Shutters, &c., &c., to be found in the market, and 
would invite the attention of builders and others to the above 
articles, which will be sold wholesale and retail at the lowest 
market prices. Orders received by mail or otherwise filled 
withdispatch. Sashes ready glazed or fies to order at the 
shortest notice. IRA PORTER & CO., 
1-19 No. 8 Spruce street, a few doors fro Nassau, N. Y. 


OORS. SASHES AND BLINDS.—F. W. TUXBURY, NO. 15 
Burling Slip, between Water and Front streets, Wholesale 
po Pett! ae in ine above Ag Ve os . at 
ention 0! 2rs, shippers, an e trade genera! 8 
large and general assortment of Kiln-dried Doors, Sashes, 
and Blinds, manufactured of good stock, and in the best man- 
ner. Glazed Sash Doors, Glazed Sashes, on hand or to 
order, all of which are offered for sale at reasonable prices, 
F. W, T.’s connection with extensive manufacturers enables 
him to fill orders at short notice. ‘ 1-18 


_..__ STATIONERY. 


ORDON, JOB AND CARD PRINTER, 6 NASSAU ST. 
a Carga, Girouiacsy Bill-heads, Labels, &., cheaply and 

"ar Depot for the sale of GORDON'S PATENT JOB AND 

CARD PRINTING PRESSES. ris 


ILLARD FELT, NO. 191 PEARLSTREET, (NEAR MAI 
den _Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im 

porter_and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip 

tion. Particular attention paid to orders. 1-16 


LANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY.—FRANCIS & LOU- 
TREL, No. 77 Maiden Lane, sell all articles in their line at 
low prices, at retail, or by the quantity. 
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Account 5 Presses, 
Writing Papers, Noe Pa d 
Rates Ponts, Receipts, | mh a Books.§ 
ra. Cel . morani 
Hotel Registers, Time Books, 
Sets of Books for Societies, tfolios, 
Hs Ey seid ees, 
T or 
i Paper Haldorss 


‘ap. ks, 

Shipping Receipt Bo: 
Paint fone 
Tin Cash and Dees Books, 
Manifold Letter Writers, 


ves, 

Bankers’ Note Cases, Backgammon Boards 
Slates, Pencils, Wax Wafers, 
Chessmen ue Pa 
Perforated Boards, Diaries for 1 

Fancy we pont 5 great variety. 

Joy Printing executed atloer rates, Cards; Utreulars, Bil 

0 ig executed at ra 

Heads, Checks, Receipts, 





1-19 
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208 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME ELEVENTH OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Tae American Acricutrurist will hereafter be 
published weekly, and contain 16 large quarto 
pages, embellished with numerous engravmgs. 

Mr. A. B. Attzy, s0 long favorably known as 
principal editor of the Monthly Agriculturist, will 
be the superintending Editor, Mr. O. Jupp, A. M., dis- 
tinguished for his scientific and practical attainments, 
will be his associate, Rev. Wm. Clift, of Stonington, 
Ct, an excellent practical horticulturist and elegant 
writer, will be a regular contributor to its colurons. 
They will be assisted by a highly intelligent corps of 
agricultural writers, all of whom are either practical 
farmers, planters, stock-breeders, gardeners, or fruit- 
O Seaa ill be d ak 

No pains or expense w! spared to make this 
periodical a Sranparp Acricutturat Work, which 
will convey to its readers weekly a large amount 
of information highly valuable to all interested in 
the culture of the soil. 

This is the only weekly periodical of its kind 
published in the United States; and it will possess 
peculiar facilities for furnishing early reports of the 
produce, cattle, and grain-markets. ese reports 
alone will be worth more than the cost of the paper 
to its subscribers. 

The Editors are supplied with all the leading 
Agricultural Publications of this and foreign coun- 
tries, and the readers of the Agriculturist may look 
confidently to its pages for all new and established 
improvements in modes of farming, stock-breeding, 
d&c., &. While adhering to scientific accuracy, our 
aim will be to make science entirely subservient to 
practice. 

Our paper will be furnished to subscribers for 
less than four cents a number of sixteen quarto 
pages, and to large clubs for less than two and a 
half cents, Every number will contain suggestions 
for the treatment of soils, crops, stock, é&e., which 
will often be worth to the reader more than the 
cost of the paper for a year. 

Price of subscriptions—invariably in advance: 

To single Subscribers, - $2.00 a year, $2.00 


“Clubsof $8 do - 1.67 - 5.00 
C-ee 6 ido. = 380 °.* 8.00 
© 40 do © -- 160. * 15.00 
“do. “ 20 do. s $95. 49 25.00 


Every friend of agriculture is respectfully re- 
quested to act as agent in procuring subscriptions, 
which may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the 
publishers, if enclosed in the presence of the Post- 
master. ALLEN & CO, 

189 Water street, New- York. 


N.B.—Subscriptions, advertisements, and all mat- 
ters relative to the business part of the Agricul- 
turist, should be addressed to Allen & Co. and all 
communications for the paper addressed to Eprror 
or American AGRICULTURIST. 

——* © «-———- 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Newsmen in the different towns in the country 
are requested to act as agents for this paper ; re- 
sponsible persons also in every district of the United 
States. 

Very liberal commissions will be given to a few 
young men to act as travelling agents. 

For further information address the — or 
AMe® DEMAREST, CARD AND SEAL ENGRAVER—DOOR 

@ Plates, and advertising Envelopes —Corner of a 
and Nassau streets, opposite the Custom House. 1— 
CFataing Milig dc. of ll soos forsale D Braise: aa 

apning Mie At” ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water st N.Y. 
Sates a "ENGRAVER AND 
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HORSE MARKETS. 


‘| MOS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, 1 No, 76 
East Twenty- fourth street, New-York. 


ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, bade | ase of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
§. CHAMBERLIN, Proprictor. 


AGAN $ GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. 0 f Lexington’ Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ION STEAM SUGARR AR REFINERY, 28 ‘LEONARD STREET, 
(Between Hudson and West Broadway.) The subscriber 
has constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, different 
diame: of their superior qualities ofrefined sugars and syrups, 


mond A, B, C, and yellow 
HARRIS, EVANS & CO. 


N ORR, DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON wee 
@ 52 John street, New-York. 


VETIA AND LAFAYETTE GOLD MINING COM- 

pany, tT at Grass Meer California — or, 

7, 1852—is now in the full tide of successful operation ; its 
va are opened, being worked and highly productive; its 
mill is of great 2 7 complete i in all respects, and now work- 
ing with the most satisf actory results, and its prospects for fu- 
ture mmocens, founded upon actual ae. are of an un- 
mig 4 flattering nature. There was taken out previous to 

Dec. 20, 1852, upwards of $169,000, ‘and. ‘the yield of the mine is 
steadily increasing with each successive report. 

It is byfar the most successful mining company in California, 
and its Directors confidently anticipate quarterly dividends 
of not less than 10 per cent. commencing in October next. 

yee wy payable Pree | in October, January, April and 
July, at office of the Company in Grass Valley, and at the 
agency ofiee in New-Yo rk. 

A few shares, and copies of the charter and aby tomether 


| ~ rticulars, 
ef PO AN EL ADBE Agent. 107 Fulton atrest, N.Y. 


——T POTTERY, 261 WEST pe from. three 


to Fae inches in diameter, and in two feet le lengths. 

best and a 4 medion for drainage and sewerage am 

yet offered to t lic. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of vente: arened Drain Pipe in this country, and he 

offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 


de or sold in this ci 
sels gt CH Wy ASHINGTON SMITH. 


prs por PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
ther Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce otzent, Hew 






































oe GUANO.— RECEIVED PER SHIP OCEAN 
Queen, first quali ; Peruvian — ibe, 1 Superphos- 
i" : Re of Lime constan on hand. Also, A; ieural a and 
9 adm souemmapis, and Tisld aad Garden Be the Uni 
an mags com 
ted States. romps parr 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 
@NLOVER & TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.— 


valuable in ion ; will h: it 8 to 12 =A NEW AND 
‘ention ; jarves acres 
ven, L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 











STOCK. 


J MPROVED STOCK OF “ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in Preceding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and) most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing. as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
ugust or September is the best time to purchase for the 











Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton heep— 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span- 
ish, and French Merino. 

The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are pebned off upon the unsuspecting 


ane ignorant, i are spuriou 
1-tf A. B. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 


ADAGASCAR OR LOP-EARED RABBITS.—A FEW 
airs of these large and superb animalsfor sale. Price 

$10 to 415 per pair. T. W. VAN NOR 
189 Water street. 


ERRIER DOGS, OF THE SMOOTH-HAIRED AND TAN- 
ned muzzie breed. These are famous ratters, very active, 


and make excellent are dogs 
1-tf Vv. V. N NORDEN, 189 Water street. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 
— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“They and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Iist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


horses. : LLEN, 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


EAPERS AND MOWING MACHINES.—THE UNDER- 
signed, Agent for the sale of McCormick’s celebrated 
Reapers and combined Machines, for the oy of New York, 


California, Oregon, and South American Markets. 
-13 H. D. ORMSBEE, No. 217 Peari-st., N. Y. 


MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT 
0 $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Bison, 


Smee. For sale x R. L. ALL 
1-tf os. 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes, for sale by R. L. ALLEN. 
189 and 191 Water street. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
VE Power Presses, combining im rovements which 
=~ them by far the best in use. 














LA 
89 and 191 Water street, New-York, 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 

Three Sizes and Prices, ann rainne | from two to eight 

horses to drive them, with correspondin ing horse powers.— 

Thtse are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


OUTHERN wen K 1014 1 111A, 1219, 14, 15, 18, 182. 
19, 191/2, 20, Al 60, and all other sizes, for sale by 
RE. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


Byris mS REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 











Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, e expres Ag er, that market. 
Made and sold cheap for cash by THO D. BURRALL, 


Ge . Ontario Co., Ne 
tf BR. 'L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 








FERTILIZERS. 


mower eres ss ee ee eee» 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now fm yok A used throughout the Northern 
tates, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its earnest Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and Wes 
It is composed of crushed neg ‘ound bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
pod no and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
bg of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


It iss ited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
sup, i A the Pehates wii which is seldom the case. crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small Alt as wi in bags of 150 Ibs. et. 
No charge for packages. ll be branded “CO. B 
Burg, g, No. 1 Superphosphate of i 

Agri cultural and Horticultural Implements i% all 
kinds: : Field and Garden Seeds, in Fir, va arte 1 Peru 
C. 


vian Guano, Bone-dust. Plaster of — Pogarey 
Nien & Co.,) 


R. 
1-tf 189 and it wate street, Aer fork 


0. nig per -HUGUIN®’ CELEBRATED NITROGE- 
Ammoniacal and Mineral Manure, approved and 
socommen ed by d by tho ncipal agriculturists in ope, and 
readily admitted 7 t! b 
effective fertilizer n se. For sale by L. W. TIN I & 
CO., No. 87 Greenwich teen New-York, sole agents for the 
sale of the article. 1- = 


gh fp | OF. LIME, OR CHEMI 
—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, sifu ol cope de of 
the bests materiale, and for sale at lowest rates, by 
om ne ‘K & BULL, Importers of Artificial Marures | Whee: 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


J, A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N, ¥. 
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